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Pan American 
stratocrursers 
serviced in Miami 


EMBRY-RIDDLE 


4 oper Never has there been such opportunity for you in 
commercial aviation. The demand for properly 
on coreer trained men far exceeds the supply. 
Start your career now at Embry-Riddle, 
where thorough, down-to-earth training in 
today’s aviation needs will put you one 
step ahead of the crowd. Train in Miami, 
terminal of a dozen major airlines. Live on 
Embry-Riddle’s modern campus in sunny, 
southern Florida. 
Embry-Riddle enjoys highest school approvals... 
close contacts with major aviation employers. This 
is your big chance. For full information fill in the 
coupon below and mail today! 
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SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
MIAMI 30, FLORIDA SBIMMING 


Dean of Enrollments - Dept. 94 fam interested i... 

Embry-Riddle School of Aviation () A&E. Mechanic 

Miami 30, Florida (J) Commercial Pilot 

Engineenng 

A&E. Combined with 

NAME ; Commercial Pilot * 

ADDRESS Flying Mechanic * 

Ci Drafung & Design 
ty 

State __ Age 


TRAIN IN MIAMI--AIR CAPITAL 


Veteran 
Check One Non Veteran 
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FLYING 


Four-PLACE PIPER PACER 


Lirtie wonder the finest Piper ever built is setting new 
standards of utility and economy. With cruising speed as 
high as 134 mph. new cabin comfort, new ease of handling 
and priced lower than most two-placers, the four-passenger 
Pacer is the most airplane for the least amount of money 
ever offered. 

Every major feature suggested in a survey of hundreds 
of typical private owners and operators has been incorpo- 
rated in the Pacer for better performance, more conven- 
ience, simpler maintenance. In every detail of the Pacer 
you'll recognize careful planning and expert engineering 
backed by lessons learned in building 33,000 Piper planes. 

Here is a fast, far-ranging airplane built to go places 
economically. The Pacer makes an easy day's flight out of 


COMPARE THESE FEATURES 


such trips as New York to Miami, Dallas to Chicago, or 
Seattle to Los Angeles at a cost per passenger less than for 
bus fare! And the big, new 125 hp. engine* plus flaps give 
the Pacer wonderful short-field performance. Add to these 
features the Pacer's “solid” big-airplane feel and docile, 
stall-resistant characteristics and you have a truly ideal 
plane for business or pleasure. 

Here's the first plane that balances four-place utility 
with practical performance and honest-to-goodness econ- 
omy. You'll have to pay nearly twice as much to buy 
anything equal to the Pacer. See your nearest Piper dealer 
for a flight demonstration. You'll be convinced 

For colorful brochure describing the Pacer write to 
Piper Aircraft Corporation, Lock Haven, Pa. Dept. FL-6 


- 


HYDRASORB LANDING GEAR. The Pacer's 
wide, rugged gear with full balloon 
tires has the new exclusive Piper 
Hydrasorb feature which takes the 
bounce out of most landings and 
provides soft taxiing 


WORLD-PROVEN ENGINE. The Lycoming 
115 hp. and 125 hp. engines are the 
same type which powered the two 
Pipers which flew around the world 
in 1947. Smoothness and reliability 
have seldom been equalled. Piper 
Cross-Over exhaust gives extra take- 
off power. Two 18 gallon wing tanks 
give range of more than 500 miles. 


FLAPS AND BALANCED CONTROLS. Thie 
“125” and “135” Pacers have flaps 
for quicker take-offs, more accurate 
approaches and shorter landings 


Balanced rudder and elevators give 
just the right control pressures 


LARGE CARGO SPACE. The rear seat of 
the Pacer is quickly removable giv 
ing 36 cubic feet of cargo space. 
Rear door makes for easy loading 


*THREE MODELS. The Pacer “125” and 
“135” are powered with the 290 cx 
in. Lycoming 125 hp. engine. “125” 
cruises 125 mph with metal prop; 
“135” cruises at 134 mph at 5,000 
with controllable prop. 1,800 pound 
gross weight. Flaps, soundproofing, 
and 125 hp. engine standard. Model 
“115” has 115 hp 
Lycoming engine wheel control, 
starter and generator, 112 mph 


$3,295 


235 cu. in 


Prices start at 


ALSO THE 1950 SUPER CUB. No plane available today takes 


off so quickly nor lands as short as the two-place Super Cub. Ideal 
special-purpose plane for dusting, spraying, short-feld, high altitude 
fying. Available with either 90 or 108 hp. 


neat 


NEW CABIN COMFORT 
Deep, soft. form-fitting seats for long 
range comfort, muffled motor and sound 
proofed cabin, front and rear doors for 
easy exit: beautiful two-tone upholstery 
are distinctive features of the Pacer 
125° and “135”. Wide seats give ample 
room for four big passengers. Panel can 
accommodate full instruments including 


gyros; radio fits conveniently in one of 
\ two glove compartments 


_unmatched 'Ufility and EGEGNOMY! 
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PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION tock 


Chairman of the Board 
WILLIAM B. ZIFF 


President 
8. G. DAVIS 


Secretary Treasurer 
ARTHUR T. PULLEN JUNE ° 1950 
Vice-President 


MICHAEL H. FROELICH 


Director, Eastern Division 
MILITARY AVIATION 
H. J. MORGANROTH 
Are We Heading for Carl Hinshaw 


Lockheed XF-90—Supersonic Heavyweight... Jerome Lemelson 
Russia's Answer to the W. Cain 


CIVIL AVIATION 

The New Twin-Engined Lightplanes............. ....Harland Wilson 

Private Flying Is Looking Up (A FLYING Survey) bode 

FLYING's Check Pilot: Ryan Navion Super 260... Bob Arentz 

Notes on Civil Flying. 

CAA Writtens Are a ....Creighton Merrell 


PERSONALITY 
Young Man Goes East 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


THE COVER: Lochheed XF-90, I3-ton experi. Shot-Down in Tennessee............. Bill Brennand 
mental fighter (See article on page 
| Learned About Flying From That! No. a hren Applegate 


A FLYING HOLIDAY 
EDITORIAL 


Publisher Mountains, Lakes and Rodeos in 
Western Canada.......... 


Assistant Publisher 
MICHAEL H. FROELICH . 


PHOTO FEATURE 


CURTIS FULLER Have You Seen? 


Managing Editor 

CHARLES L. BLACK 

SHORT FEATURES 
Associate Editer 


LYNN H. BLACK The Mailbox ................ 


Contributing Editors Militar News 
HY SHERIDAN, Chicago Y 
RICHARD SAUNDERS, Washington AOPA News . 


wee Logging Time with Hy Sheridan 
Art Editor 
LEW MERRELL Fifteen Years Ago 

Betty Skelton's Notebook 


ADVERTISING Flat Spins 
Hastern Advertisina Manauer Photo Credits 


DOUGLAS A. ANDREWS 
“And There! Was... 
Midwestern Advertising Manager 
WILLIAM M. SPRINGER 


Western Advertising Manager 
WILLIAM L. PINNEY COPYRIGHT 1950 
ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BRANCH OFFICES - 185 North Wabash Ave., Chicago |, II! 
‘ NEW YORK (!) Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Empire State Bidg., WI 7-0400 VOLUME 46 NUMBER 6 


LOS ANGELES (14) 
815 S. Hill St., TUcker 9213 
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Reaching for the STARS 


NWARD and upward the course of American Aviation takes 
O its way. What was impossible yesterday becomes mere 
routine tomorrow. 

In this continuing drama Phillips 66 Aviation Products 
are playing an important role. Over and over again, under 
ever changing conditions, Phillips 66 Aviation Gasoline and 
Engine Oils have proved their worth. Today they are the 
choice of an ever-increasing number of military and private 
pilots, and commercial airline operators. They merit your 
confidence. The Aviation Department, Phillips Petroleum 
Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
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19 YEARS OF 
CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE 


Since October 1, 1931, PAC 
has been proud of its associ- 
ation with Pratt & Whitney 
in serving all branches of 
the aviation industry. Today, 
PAC maintains not only the 
oldest and largest commer- 
cial overhaul and parts 
Stations servicing Pratt & 
Whitney aircraft engines, 
but is an authorized P & W 
distributor as well. This 
combination is recognized 
the world over in PAC's 
“OPERATION EFFICIENCY.” 


| saved their 
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THE MAIL BOX 


AERIAL ANTICS 

The enclosed picture was taken with an 
ordinary box camera attached to the lift 
struts of a Cub by means of a home-made 
boom (a 1"x4” plank makes an excellent 
boom and, if aligned straight, does not 
affect flight characteristics). The shutter 
was tripped with a string. On some types 
of cameras, a rubber band should be 
hooked to the shutter and stretched 
slightly in the opposite direction from the 
string to prevent the slipstream from 
tripping the shutter at the wrong time 


This shot {above] of me cranking the 
prop was snapped 1,000 feet above the 
ground; incidentally, I had my left hand 
securely tied inside the cabin 

A number of interesting pictures can 
be made with this arrangement, but mid- 
air cranking is confined to darn fools . . . 

Joun D. Pruetr 
Jacksonville, Ala. 


SPEX FOR RACERS 
Where can I obtain specifications for 
190 cubic inch racing planes” 
Joun E. SLATER 
Chicago, Ill. 
e A five-page mimeographed report en 
titled Official NAA Specifications for 190 


| Cubic Inch Class Racing Airplanes (Effec- 


tive January 1, 1950), may be obtained 
by writing: Contest Division, National 
Aeronautic Association, 1025 Connecticut 


Ave., Washington 6, C.—Fb. 


THE GOLDFISH CLUB 
I have heard that Fryinc Magazine is 
the sponsor for the American Division of 
the famed Goldfish Club. If this is true, 
I believe I am eligible for membership as 
my life was saved during the war by the 
use of a life raft 
After our C-47 went down in the South 
Pacific on January 7, 1945, three other 
crew members and I floated in the raft 
for 17 days, surviving on K 
rain water and one raw fish 
finally picked up on January 


PBY 


ration cheese, 
We were 
24 by a 


J. R. Cartson, Jr. 
Creston, la 
@ The Goldfish Club, founded in Great 
Britain in 1943, was formed to recognize 
the thousands of pilots and aircrewmen 
who ditched their aircraft at sea and 
lives through the use of life 
jackets and life rafts. Because of the 
large number of applications received 


from U. S. airmen, an American Division 
of the Club, sponsored by Fiyrinc, was 
founded, in July, 1944. To date, 1,800 
members (each of whom has received a 
membership card and Goldfish Club in- 
signia) have been enrolled in the Amer- 
ican Division 

Qualified airmen may apply for mem- 
bership by writing: Lynn Black, The 
Goldfish Club, c/o Fryrnc Magazine, 185 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.—Eb. 


WEE BEE VS. STITS JUNIOR 
After stating that the Stits Junior is 
claimed to be the “world’s smallest” air- 
plane {“Betty Skelton’s Notebook,” April 
Frytnc], I was promptly advised that the 
California-built Wee Bee is still not out 
of the picture. The Wee Bee weighs only 
210 pounds, while the Stits weighs 398 
pounds. However, the Wee Bee's wing 
span is 18 feet, and the Stits only 9 ft. 5 
in. Which is the smallest? 
Betry SKELTON 
Tampa, Fla 


Pilot Bob Starr emphasizes narrow span 
of Stits Junior at Miami Air Maneuvers. 


Atop Wee Bee, pilot Kari Montijo talks 
to Betty Skelton at 1949 London airshow. 


FALCON FIELD REUNION 
During the war, Falcon Field (Phoenix, 
Ariz.) played a large part in cementing 
relations between the United States and 
Great Britain due to the wonderful 
cooperation of the joint British-American 
flight training program 
In March we held our first reunion and 
approximately 100 members were present, 
14 of whom were former RAF personnel 
Now we would like to plan an annual 
(Continued on page 62) 
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WINGS THAT SERVE 


THE FAMOUS WINGED ESSO OVAL means dependable Esso Avia- 
tion Products teamed with the efficient, round-the-clock aircraft 
service of WINGS, Inc. of Philadelphia International Airport. 


IDEAL FOR PRIVATE AND EXECUTIVE aircraft (no landing 
fee ), the up-to-date radio, weather, lighting and beacon 
facilities you find at this modern airport mean easier, 
safer landings at Philadelphia. 

AND AVAILABLE 24 HOURS A DAY at International are 
the maintenance crews of Wings, Inc.— who combine 
expert service with high-quality Esso Aviation Prod- 
ucts for your better flying. 

PROVED BY MORE than 40 years of actual flying... 
backed by continuing research in one of America’s 
largest and most modern aviation petroleum labora- 
tories... Esso Aviation Products are famous for de- 
pendable performance! 


MAP LEGEND 

1. Control Tower, Beacon, Domestic Terminal, Restaurant, 
Taxi Stand, Post Office, Emergency Station 

>. WINGS, INC. Office, Hangors, Maintenance and Repoir 
Facilities, Pilots’ Lounge 

3. Air Park ond “T Hangars, Refueling Area for Visiting 
Private Aircraft. Fomous Esso Aviation Procucts available, 


aa 


MODERN EQUIPMENT MEANS SPEEDY SERVICE ot this Wings, Inc. refuel- 
ing pit. Here Wings, Inc. President Guy Miller (center), discusses aircraft 
mointenance with Operations Manager Joe Trapuzzano while a Beechcraft 
is being serviced for take-off by line boy Jomes Duffy. 
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ALL-WEATHER 


OMNI-RANGE 
“ae 
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RADIOS 
IN ONE 


VHF AVIGATOR 


% 6 Channel VHF Transmitter 
¥%& Tunable Static Free VHF Re- 
ceiver with Vernier Control 
He Range Band Receiver 
%& Standard Broadcast Recevier 
¥% Directional Loop with Azimuth® 
Marker Beacon Receiver* 
%& Complete Omni-Range with 
Indicator 
* Optional at slight additional cost 
ONLY 3 LIGHTWEIGHT UNITS 
Weighs only 22 pounds installed 


NOW ONLY 


‘635 


Including taxes, 
Antenna and in- 
stallation kit 


FOR A CONVINCING DEMONSTRATION SEE 
YOUR LOCAL DEALER TODAY! 


Factory Sales Representative 


DAVE RUMPH COMPANY 
FORT WORTH 6, TEXAS 
DISTRIBUTED BY 
Vans Air Service ro Instruments, Inc 

St. Cloud, Mian 
Carolina Aeronautics 
Hendersonville, N. 
Thompson Flying Service 
Sale Lake City, Utah Red Bank, N. J 
Western Skyways Shobe, Inc 
Portland, Oregon Memphis, Tenn 
Aircraft Radio Laboratories 
Chicago, Il 


STATIC FREE 
LOW INSTALLA- 
TION—EASY TO 
INSTALL IN YOUR 
PRESENT PLANE 


Red Bank Airport, Inc 
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MILITARY NEWS 


* 
* 


. . Unverified rumor: two Republic 
Thunderjets may be installed under 
wings of B-36 intercontinental bombers. 
Early experiments with McDonnell Gob- 
lin parasite fighter, carried in giant 
plane’s bomb-bay, were dropped. 


... Sensation of recent Las Vegas 
(Nev.) USAF gunnery meet was dive- 
bombing by North American F-86’s. 
They dove through high overcast, blast- 
ing targets from almost vertical atti- 
tude. 


. Despite four-power ban, Soviet- 
occupied Germany is openly training 
thousands of young Communists as 
glider pilots. Before World War II, 
many German air officers got early 
training in sailplanes. 


. Quote of the month: “I believe 
there is not one chance in a hundred 
make a hydrogen bomb.” 
-—Dr. Robert A. Millikan, leading atomic 
scientist. 


now 
speed 


...+ Late model Thunderjets are 
cruised about 10 m.p.h. under the 
of sound. 


. . + The USAF may get Spanish base- 
if the British and French okay tentative 
American proposals. Franco is reported 
willing to bases in return for 
diplomatic concessions. Airfields be- 
hind the Pyrenees would complement 
bases now available in Turkey and 
Britain. 


lease 


The B-36 may be the United States’ 
last piloted intercontinental bomber. 
The XB-52 was intended as replacement 
for the giant bomber in 1955-57. Now 
it appears that the XB-52 may be 
dropped and higher-power turbojets or 
propjets added to the B-36. In that 
say experts, eventual replacement 
B-36 would be a guided missile. 


case, 
for the 


. High-flying Russian bombers have 
been mapping Danish defenses for past 
few months. “Very large bombers” were 
picked up on Danish radar screens. 
USAF blue 


. Initial issue of new 
uniform starts this month. 


Guard is equipped 
with F-80's, F-84’s, F-47’s, F-51's, 
B-26’s, C-47’s, C-46’s, C-45’s, T-6’s and 
T-11’s. An estimated 42,000 Air Guards 
men will participate this summer in 
largest ANG field training exercises in 
history. 


Air National 


* 


* 
* 


About 71 per cent of Air Force 
Negro personnel have been integrated 
into mixed units. The Air Force has 
approximately 360 Negro officers, 25,- 
500 Negro airmen. 


. . . Speaking bluntly, Maj. Gen. L. S 
Kuter, MATS chief, warned a Senate 
Committee recently that U.S. military 
air transport requirements could not be 
met in event of war. Much of his testi- 
mony was off the record, but partic- 
ipants revealed he estimated an M-Day 
deficit of from 1,000 to 4,500 cargo 
planes. 


. Navy “superblimps” may be the 
answer to Russia’s long-range snorkel 
sub menace. Goodyear has started con- 
struction of the first of four airships, 
twice as large as World War II blimps. 


. “Flying boom” developed by Boe- 
ing enables aircraft to refuel in flight 
with greater speed and at higher alti- 


tudes. Boom is telescoped from beneath 


atop the receiver's 
is through use of 


tanker and inserted 
nose. Control of tube 
V-shaped surfaces (called “rudderva- 
tors”) which govern movement of the 
fueling boom. A crewman in the tank- 
er’s rear turret “flies” the nozzle into 
the receiving socket. 


... It costs $1,024.17 
the Air Force to fly the mammoth B-36 
That includes supplies, equipment, gas, 
oil and lubrication—but not labor. Costs 
for other USAF planes: $421 for B-50; 
$233.32 for B-29; $145.11 for F-86; 
$117 for F-84. 


per hour for 


. World's fastest? Swedish sources 
say the Saab J-29, barrel-shaped jet 
craft, is the fastest production-line 
fighter in the world. It reportedly has 
flown 953 m.p.h. 
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Northrop-Trained Men Enjoy These Rich Rewards... 


Interesting Work « SECURITY 


ADVANCEMENT Success 


Here is YOUR way to win these rewards— 


The many hundreds of Northrop graduates show the way to 
a satisfying, profitable career for YOU. They were alert to the 
big future in Aviation. They gained for themselves the many 
special advantages of Northrop training. They are convincing 
proof of the rich rewards won by shrewd choice of a career 
field and the training for it. YOU can follow their example. 


YOU CAN SEE 

THE RECORD OF 
NORTHROP GRADUATES 
“in black and white” 


Graduate Employment Report 


by Graduate Placemen 


Compiled 
=> Northrop 


Aeronautic val Institute 


The current “Graduate Employment Report,” compiled by 
the Graduate Placement Department of Northrop Aeronautical 
Institute, lists hundreds of Aeronautical Engineering graduates 
and the employers with which they were placed over an 18 
months period. Here is a printed record of the constant 
demand for Northrop-trained men throughout all Aviation. 


Aeronautical Engineering may be YOUR answer 
The “Employment Report,” described above, and the big, 

heavily illustrated Northrop catalog will give you abun- 

dant details for consideration of Aeronautical Engineering 

as a career field. Here is full information on opportuni- 

ties, types of duties, qualifications, and training. 


SEND COUPON FOR REPORT AND CATALOG 


1519 EAST BROADWAY, HAWTHORNE, / > 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY, CALIFORNIA {7 


Veterans Administration — Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development — Civil Aeronautics 
Administration — National Council of Technical Schools 
— California State Board of Education — U.S. Dept. 

of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service 


Aeronautical 
/nstitute 


Division of Northrop Aircrott, inc. 
James L. McKinley, Menaging Director 


highest 


approva 


Read these typical reports 


of graduates* now profiting 
from their Northrop training 
Paul B: 


K. A.S.: “1 went to work the first Monday after grad 
uation as an Experimental Technician in fuel cells 


Edward W.. “1 was hired immediately upon gradua 
tion. During the two years | have had several raises 
and a promotion. I am now working directly with 
the Project Engineer, in the new airplane Project 
Group. 

Frank M.: “Gene M. and | have been here at the 
Proving Ground for three weeks now We have seen 
missiles and the V-2 rocket fired” (These two men 
were assigned to guided missile research as their 
first positions after graduation from Northrop.) 


Deuglas F.: “1 am in the Scress Group. My first job 
was to design the loading jigs for applying the torque 
loads in the (name of aircraft) static cest: 


Melvin H.: “N_A.1. has an accurate idea of what is 
required of the new engincer. The practical end of 
our training has shown itself in a number of ways 
Those of us with our technical school background 
have a definite edge in our work” 


Allen B.: “A wire offering immediate employment 
arrived a week afcer the interview. 1 am in 
Engineering Design 


@ Robert B.: “1 wanted co let you know how 
much | appreciate your help in securing this 
position. | work in the Missile Plight Test 
and Analysis Department 


I am employed in Rocket Motor Design 


%* Names abbreviated here out of respect 
for personal privacy. Record on file in 
N.A.L. Graduate Placement Department 


NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
1519 E. Broodway, Howthorne, Los Angeles County, Colif 
Please send Graduate Emp!oyment Report, Catalog 
and schedule of starting dates of classes. I am 
interested in: [() Aeronautical Engineering 

) Aircraft & Engine Mechanics 
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Businesses that grow 
need the go of a 


1950 


= 


You make more calls when you 
cruise at a 170-mile clip. No wasted 
time. no wasted effort. Travel means 
more! Minutes in the air pay you 
back with hours of productive time. 


You get top performance. Flight 
characteristics make it exceptionally 
easy to handle. Speed, range and fuel 
economy unexcelled! Wide, sturdy 
landing gear smooths out short, 
rough-held landings. 


You get to where the business is 
in luxurious comfort. Room to spare 
for four big people in the smartly 
tailored, quiet Beechcraft Bonanza 
cabin. Maximum 5-way visibility. 


You get amazing efficiency. At 
cruising, the Beecheraft Bonanza 
uses only 56°. of the engine’s rated 
take-off horsepower! And fuel con- 
sumption is low amounting to only 
9.5 gallons per hour! 


You travel in safety. The B-35 
Beechcraft Bonanza is extra rugged, 
withstanding shock and stress tests 
far surpassing CAA requirements. 
\ll-metal construction. 


You enjoy many extra features. 
For instance, a functionally designed 
instrument panel, highly efhicient . . . 
but handsome, too! Touches of luxuri- 
ous comfort everywhere—even to coat 
hangers, ash trays, map pockets! 


Get all the facts! There are hundreds more 


Top speed, 184 mph 


Cruising speed, 170 mph 


Range, 750 miles 


J MARIZA 


-.. about the extra advantages of the new 
Model B-35 Beechcraft Bonanza. Check with 
your nearest Beechcraft distributor or dealer, 
or write for complete information on your 
company letterhead to Beech Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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By Rep. CARL HINSHAW 


One of America’s top civilian authorities on military 
aviation calls for a re-assessment of aircraft procurement 
policies. California's Carl Hinshaw, a member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, was vice-chairman 
of the 1948 Joint Congressional Aviation Policy Board. 


that it is 
Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, Air Force Chief of Staff, 
believes it is probably inevitable and perhaps imminent 
Gen. Omar Bradley, chairman of the J.C.S. believes war 
danger will become acute in 1952. Adm. Forrest P. Sher- 
man, chief of naval operations, says the likelihood of war 
depends on the military strength of the U. S. It is avoid- 


l WAR possible? The U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff believe 


able if we are strong 

The possibility of war is a horrible thing to face. And 
the key policy makers of the Administration—President 
Truman and Secretary of Defense Johnson-—are not fac- 
ing it 
Their short-sighted economy-sired defense policy has 


placed this nation in a danger that becomes more serious 
month by month. While all responsible military author- 
ities agree that our air power is growing weaker instead 
of stronger, Defense Secretary Louis Johnson declares 


publicly that we are “in grand shape” militarily and quite 
well prepared to “lick hell out of Joe Stalin 
The crux of the situation is this: not enough new mil- 
itary planes are being bought for the nation’s safety 
Under Secretary Johnson's military “fat” reducing proc- 
ess, our aviation industry is drying up while Soviet 
Russia's air force is burgeoning 
Perhaps the situation was best summed up by the 
questioning of former Air Force Secretary W. Stuart 
Symington by Chairman (Continued on page 13) 
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JOHNSON says 

We are “in grand shape militarily” 
and are prepared to “lick hell out of 
Joe Stalin.” 


They Answer——— 


SYMINGTON 


Will the 1951 budget cause 
deterioration of the USAF? 
“That is correct, sir.” 


EISENHOWER 


“| feel we have probably 
lopped [the Air Force budget] 
too heavily.” 


VANDENBERG 


Based purely on military 
considerations, 70 groups 
are the minimum require- 
ment for national security. 


SHERMAN 


Is Navy's present aircraft op- 
erating level dangerously 
low? “I would say the degree 
of risk has increased..." 


VINSON 
“We are killing this nation’s 
air power . . . We are back- 
sliding into impotency. . .” 
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Soviet Union builds the largest air force in the world. 


George H. Mahon of the House Appropriations subcom- 
mittee which considered military expenditures 

Mr. Mahon said 

“In other words, the Air Force, instead of going uphill, 
so to speak or leveling off, will gradually deteriorate 
under the program level in the 1951 proposal to this 
committee.” 

To which Secretary Symington replied 

“That is correct, sir.” 

Even Navy Secretary Francis P. Matthews, oftimes 
called by his critics a “Johnson stooge,’ reported 

“The proposed procurement of aircraft does not 
represent actual requirements I should like to point 
out that the rate of modernization of our aircraft con- 
tinues below the standard required to maintain this force 
in first-line condition.” : 

Congress is taking a dim view of President Truman's 
arbitrary action in impounding funds which it appropri- 
ated last year for expansion of the Air Force toward the 
long-sought 70-group goal. The committee has threatened 
to take steps to insure that hereafter the will of Congress 
shall be carried out “in its completeness.” 

The Presidentially-appointed Finletter Commission said 
in 1948 that the U. S. needed a 70-group Air Force of 
12,441 planes with an additional 8,100 aircraft in reserve 
During the current fiscal year the air arm has operated 
only 9,200 planes, while Mr. Truman has scheduled the 
operation of only 8,800 planes next year 

The Naval air arm is in a similar situation. The Fin- 
letter Commission thought the Navy should operate 8,000 
planes with 6,500 in reserve. It operated 7,450 planes this 
year and the budget calls for a cutback to 5,900 craft 

For the 70-group force the commission believed that 
5,200 new planes would be needed annually. It is esti- 
mated that 1,760 planes would be needed for the 48-group 
force which the Administration somehow decided is suf- 
ficient for the nation’s safety — 

This estimate assumes that at- *« wi 

trition and obsolescence will 
require replacement of aircraft 
every five years. But the same 
Administration has asked Con- 
gress to prov de the Air Force 
with only 1,383 planes for the 
48-group force next year! 

And the Navy: The Finletter 
Commission advised the Pres- 
ident that 3,760 Navy planes 
should be bought annually for 
its proposed 14,500-plane pro- 
gram to meet a possible blitz 
attack in 1952. The annual pro- 
curement for operating the 
Naval Air Forces proposed t 
be maintained under the Pres- 
ident’s own budget is 1,180 
planes 

But Mr. Johnson recom- 
mended the purchase of only 
817 Navy planes during the 
coming fiscal period! 

Measured in terms of air- 
frame pounds, the proposed 
procurement will be 21,300,000 
pounds for the Air Force and 
8,100,000 pounds for the Navy, 


be so out of date they could not be counted on to get through to the terget 
they intend to allow their long-range striking force to become obsolete before they use it?” 


for a total of 29,400,000 pounds. This compares with a 
minimum procurement level of 63,000,000 airframe pounds 
for both services recommended by the Joint Congressional 
Aviation Policy Board, which also made an exhaustive 
study along the same lines as the Finletter Commission 
and came up with similar recommendations 

Does the trend indicate that we are “in grand shape”— 
sufficient shape for the hour? Many of the military lead- 
ers, especially in the Air Force, feel that Mr. Johnson 
does not know what time it is! 

Said the House committee after hearing a great deal 
of secret testimony which has never been released to the 
public 

“World conditions do not indicate that such a downward 
trend is justified and it is the opinion of the committee 
that a restudy and revaluation of military strength pro- 
jected into future years should be made 

There is no doubt that it is high time for a re-assess- 
ment of the nation’s forces. General Vandenberg and 
Admiral Sherman are in complete agreement on that 

Such a re-assessment, if the Joint Chiefs of Staff fol- 
lowed General Vandenberg and Admiral Sherman, would 
mean an end of the concept of the “balanced force”— the 
“pistol-for-Mole, a-pistol-for-Badger, a-pistol-for-Rat” 
division between the Army, Navy and Air Force first 
enunciated under the late Secretary of Defense James 
Forrestal 

The first priority in such a re-assessment undoubtedly 
would mean a greater share of the defense dollar for air 
power to guarantes the United States’ ability to survive 
an initial, devastating attack on its industrial centers 
The Soviet Union now has 350 bombers modeled on the 
B-29 which could reach almost any point in this country 
and neither the United States’ inadequate radar network 
nor the United States’ interceptor forces could stop them 
all (Continued on page 42) 


Russian bombers ore copies of B-29's interned during war. Gen. George Kenney, calling et 
tention to fact thet Reds ere building quantities of the planes, says: “Some day those B-29's will 
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Rocket-assisted take-off bottles boost XF-90 into air at Muroc. 
Plane has automatic leading-edge slats, exceptionally thin wings. 


Lockheed's penetration 


fighter weighs as much as a 
DC-3. With afterburners it 
will fly faster than sound. 


Top view of XF-90 shows swept wings, 
auxiliary wing-tip tanks, widened after 
fuselage to accommodate two axial flow 
turbines. The pilot has excellent visibility. 


Cc. L. “Kelly” Johnson, chief research 
engineer at Lockheed, looks over the 
XF-90. Johnson directed more than 100 
engineers who developed the big plane. 
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By JEROME LEMELSON 


T=: WORLD WAR I Jenny weighed less than a ton. World War II Mus- 


tangs tipped the scales at slightly over five tons. The modern supersonic 
F-86 weighs about seven tons 
But a new 13-ton goliath makes even the late fighter models look like 
pygmies. It’s the Lockheed XF-90, a penetration craft that weighs almost as 
j much as a DC-3 and has capabilities of flying faster than sound 
The out-sized experimental fighter is designed for fighting far behind en- 
emy lines, where it will strike at ground installations such as enemy airfields, 
supply depots and lines of communications. To do the job, it has to be fast, 
long-ranged and powerful. 
a} To attain the power necessary for the speed and range desired of the 
XF-90, Lockheed engineers decided on the new Westinghouse J-34 axial-flow 
| turbojet engine. Rated at 3,000 pounds thrust each, two of these engines are 


} located side-by-side in the fuselage mid-section, giving the plane the ability 
to operate in emergency on one engine 
Lockheed engineers maintain that the multistage compressor, axial-flow 

engine is potentially far more efficient and offers better range performance Three-view of XF.90 emphe- 
; through lower fuel consumption than can be realized through centrifugal en- cece enseptionsl length of fe 
gines. Since the J-34 is a new engine, Lockheed expects that increases in sologe swept wing ond ‘teil 
performance will be realized as experience is gained 

When it flies above 40,000 feet, the sleek, needle-nosed craft has an esti- 
mated range of 2,000 miles with extra fuel tanks, though it would be less at 
lower altitudes. Unquestionably the XF-90 has supersonic potentialities but 
Lockheed asserts fiatly that reports that the plane has already exceeded the 
speed of sound are incorrect. Use of afterburners will boost power and speed 


In flight, the XF-90 looks like 
airplane—end it is. At 


to supersonic levels, but will also decrease overall range 

Lightning speeds pose many problems, however, for penetration pilots. For 
example, if a pilot strafes ground installations at 500 m.p.h., he covers a mile 
in seven seconds. In those seven seconds, he has to (Continued on page 64) 


present, gross weight is ebove 
26.000 pounds and develop 
ment potential is not in sight 


It hes not yet flown fester 
then sound but is believed 
capable of it with afterburners. 
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As the last Karen left the plane, 
Cederberg pushed in the throttles, 
knocking the armed guerd off his 
feet, and roared away to safety. 
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Young Man Goes 


By BLAKE CLARK . 


6-foot-2, 27-year-old Louisianian, except his southern 

drawl. Starting with $3,000 saved as an Army lieu- 
tenant, he has followed a “Go east, young man” policy 
since April, 1946, and is now a partner in a number of 
successful enterprises whose capital investment totals 
$1,000,000. Among them are an international airline, a 
Coca-Cola bottling plant and an automobile agency. His 
refusal to sit down and rest on his GI Bill of Rights has 
made him perhaps the most successful ex-Army shoe- 
string adventurer in the Far East. 

Bill Davis started his business career at 15 as a dish- 
washer in the 300-room Bentley Hotel in his home town. 
At 17 he was night manager. He worked his way through 


| aa is nothing slow about William Dalton Davis, 


Louisiana State University, where he was studying law 
when the attack on Pearl Harbor plunged us into war 

While commanding officer of the Army’s 35th Criminal 
Investigation Division in Manila, Bill and a CID colleague 
captured five Filipino bandits who had held up bank 
messengers and seized $215,000. The bank president of- 
fered $30,000 reward, which Bill and his sidekick regret- 
fully turned down because of Army regulations. The 
grateful banker then suggested that if either of them ever 
wished to go into business, his institution would assist 
them with the financing. 

The offer set the wheels going in Bill's head. Investi- 
gating various possibilities after the war, he decided that 
air carriers had a great future in the Orient. So did 


ILLUSTRATION BY EDMUND SWIATEK 
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Bill Davis and wife Louise say Thai- 
land is the place to run an airline, 


Dallas Cederberg, 22-year-old pilot from Firth. Ida and 
Bill Shaver, an Iowa farmer of 24 whom the war had con- 
verted into a troop-carrier captain. Raymond Murray, a 
merchant marine radio operator, joined them, and fighter 
pilot Bob Brucker. Bill, who had never been in a c ckpit, 
set out to obtain a permit for his group to fly cargo and 
passengers across the South China Sea from Manila and 
Hong Kong 

The fiedglings soon learned a few facts of business life 
in the Pacific. The Philippine Airline, partly government- 
owned, and managed by the powerful Soriano interests. 
vigorously protested the granting of flying rights to these 
Americans. The U. S. Consul was uncodperative. “You 
have no experience operating an airline,” he told Bill. “If 


Bangkok, Thailand, is « beautiful city threaded with canals. It is also « fine 
place to do business if you come as @ partner, not an exploiter, Bill Davis says. 


Ex-G./. Bill Davis parlayed one 


C-47 into an Asiatic airline, a Thai 


coke plant, other interests. 


I approved the permit, I would jeopardize good will built 
by other carefully trained Americans.” 

It was important to get the permit before July 4, 1946, 
the day on which Philippine independence was to be 
granted; American companies organized before that date 
would not be treated as foreigners in future legislation 
Withdrawing his savings, Bill flew to Washington on May 
18 to fight the battle of red tape. A month dragged by 
before the State Department ordered the Consul to act. 
On the same day Bill wired his partners to apply for the 
permit immediately. They pooled all the money they had, 
$1,250, to register the corporation. The Security Exchange 
Commissioner, accustomed to amounts ranging from $50,- 
000 to several millions, was amused at their small nest 
egg. Nevertheless, the earnest young men received the 
all-important papers on June 29, 1946 

Armed with the permit, Bill went triumphantly to the 
Manila bank to cash in on his credits of good will He 
needed $50,000. The manager was horrified “Aviation'” 
he exclaimed. “Anything but that! Every day a different 
company starts up and goes broke before the engines are 
properly warmed up! We simply cannot advance a penny 
to finance another one.” 

Their jobs gone, their pockets empty, the five would- 
be executives were in the depths of dejection. Every day 
Bill searched doggedly for a financia angel. He finally 
found a wealthy Manila physician with a sharp eye for a 
business deal. “I will lend you $50,000 if you will repay 
it in two months—and give me one quarter interest in the 
company,” was his dictum 

Bill took the money and bought (Continued on page 51) 
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; di Piper cancelled development but Baumann is building another twin-pusher in California. All-metal, five-place 
Baumann Briga ter pusher was to sell for “under $20,000." With 190-h.p. Lycomings, plane's cruising speed was reported 165/m.pih 


The New 
Twin-Engined 


Lightplanes 


power Twin Bonense. They're else By HARLAND WILSON 


being tested on Aero Commander. 


T Tentatively priced at $30,000, plane is a six-place, low-winged monoplane with conventional tail assembly. It is 
| poo tide DAGNZG .\.10d for production this fall. Estimated cruising speed on 260-h.p. engines is 180 m.p.h. for 1,000-mile range. 
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Aero Commander 


engined lightplane designs were put in the works 
Some were aimed specifically at the feeder airline 

market. Others intended no more than to create a super 
personal airplane with the added safety of two engines 
Without exception, not one of these developed to the pro- 
duction stage 

Now suddenly the twin-engined personal airplane mar- 
ket is looking up again, and by the end of the year one 
and possibly two or three small twin-engined planes will 
be in production in the U.S 

Farthest along in this group is the Beech Twin Bonanza 
Beech originally contemplated using as many parts as 
possible from the single-er.gined Bonanza in building this 
plane, but it has since been scaled up to the point where 
there is little interchangeability 

Tentatively priced at $30,000, the Twin Bonanza will 
cost only half as much as its older, larger sister ship, the 
Beech 18. The Twin Bonanza is a six-place, low-winged 
monoplane with a conventional tail assembly-—not the but- 
terfly tail. It will have excellent cruising speed and will 
be economical to operate, by twin-engined standards 

Until flight testing of the plane is farther along, Beech 
is reluctant to release performance figures, but it is es- 
timated to cruise at 180 m.p.h. for a 1,000-mile range. The 
Twin Bonanza should go into production this fall 

More will be heard of the Lycoming GO-435 260-h.p 
engine that will power the new Beech. A horizontally- 
opposed geared engine, the GO-435 weighs 460 pounds 


We: THE END of World War II, almost a dozen multi- 


with starter and generator. Lycoming claims the gear- 
ing offers three major advantages over direct-drive en- 
gines: (1) increased propeller efficiency, (2) greater en 
gine power and efficiency, and (3) reduced propeller noise 
level. Take-off r.p.m. of the engine is 3,400, and rated 
r.p.m. is 3,000, but it is geared down to a ratio of 77: 120 
so that when the engine is turning 3,000 the prop is turn- 
ing only 1,815 


Here's late word on super personal planes and feeder liners. 


Though the Twin Bonanza is nearest the production 
line, several other multi-engined planes are being devel- 
oped: (1) Baumann Aircraft Corp. is working on a twin- 
pusher at Van Nuys, Calif.; (2) the Aero Commander will 
soon be equipped with the Lycoming GO-435 for tests; 
and (3) Monocoupe is developing a four-placer with the 
option of twin 90-h.p. Continentals, 108-h.p. Lycomings or 
125-h.p. Lycomings. Several other twin-engined planes 
have been built in prototype, then cancelled out by man- 
ufacturers 

The all-metal twin Monocoupe prototype flew in early 
1949, but ATC is still pending. Tools, jigs and dies have 
virtually been completed for the plane which, with the 
90-h.p. engines, is expected to sell for $9,800. Production 
planes, according to Monocoupe president Robert Sessler, 
will depend upon a decision as to whether the market can 
absorb approximately 100 of the planes 

Monocoupe claims the small twin-engit..d plane will 
cruise at 150 m.p.h. on 80 per cent horsepower. Top speed 
is reported 160 m.p.h. at sea level, with a range fully 
loaded of 850 miles. The prototype has a 32-foot wing- 
span, 25-foot length and 6 ft. 2 in. height. It has tricycle 
gear and large flaps 

Piper purchased 
the prototype Bau- 
man Brigadier late 
last winter, before 
August C. Esen- 
wein resigned as 
executive vice- 
president. But when 
W. T. Piper, S: 
resumed active 
management of the 
company, all plans 
for producing the 


(Cont. on page 56) is optional, depending on baggege carried 


If tests with new 260 h.p. Lycomings are successful, Commander will be built in Oklahome City. Its cruise with the new 
engines is estimated at 196 m.p.h. (175 m.p.h. with present 190-h.p. powerplants}. The plane is an all-metal 67 2 


ial 


Aero Commander has dua! controls. Cabin 
has three pairs of full-width seats. Seventh seat 
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rivate Flying 


Car! Heliberg 


Sait Lake City, Grn Ymmediate outlook is better than any time since 


1946-47, agree operators in seven areas of US. 


OW’S BUSINESS? A year ago, that question was answered with sick 


moans at most U.S. airports. After a short post-war boom a good many . 
fixed-base operators were flat on their financial backs, wondering what 
had hit them 7 
} * Today, pessimism is disappearing in most sections of the country. Most \ 
operators foresee steady business in the immediate future. They figure 1950 : 
Edgar Allen Poe j 
Provo, Utah will be better than 1949—and business returns thus far substantiate their ‘ad 


belief” 

In a grass-roots spot survey of seven major aviation areas (Chicago, New 
York, Tampa, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Portland, Ore., and Beaumont, 
Tex.), Fiyinc found that airport business has started a gradual upswing 
after a low reached 12-18 months ago 

In general, this is the picture: 

@ Overall airport business is up slightly from 1949 

@ New plane sales are sluggish, almost non-existent in some sections; but 
prospects look better for the summer and fall 

@ Used plane sales are firmer, prices are higher, inquiries are increasing 


in most places 


’ Jack MimMin @ Flight instruction is slow, with GI curtailment threatening operations 
| Troutdale, Ore 


thet based long-range plans on this scurce of income 

@ Operators who emphasize agricultural flying, charter and “super- 
service” airports report a sharp upsurge in income 

@ The immediate outlook is considered better than at any time since 
1946-47, say most fixed base operators 

@ A consensus of operators indicates long-range prospects in aviation are 


excellent 
The following sectional reports were written by FLymnc correspondents 


in various parts ol the nation 


* 


Floyd Johnson 
Portiand, Ore 


CHICAGO. ILL. creased number of inquiries about used aircraft. GI 
‘ flight training in the area is on the skids, with in j 
creasing difficulty in processing applications through be 


Northern Illinois had a hard winter that extended the Veterans Administration. A slight upswing has 


far into April with rain, low ceilings, snow flurries been detected in cash-customer flight training 

and high winds. Business was slow at all airports Except in rare cases, the poor flying weather was ; 
Despite the jinxed weather, operators in the area reflected in a lower volume of repairs and services af 

appear optimistic about the current year, figuring although one operator reported repairs about 20 per f 

the summer and fall months will put 1950 ahead of cent ahead of last year f 

1949 in dollar volume Here's what some of the operators said 2% 
Most operators look for a stronger new plane sales Johan Wilson, president, Mid-States Aviation Cor 

We picture during the rest of the year and report an ir poration, Sky Harbor Airport, Northbrook, II ‘be 


Waldo Olson 
Vaucouver, Wash 


Bert Harsh John Wilson Thomas H. Hintze WwW. E. Mello Speed Hanzlik Ted Hebert 
Wheeling, Northbrook, White Plains, N.Y Ridgefield Park, N. J Flushing, L. N. Y. Teterboro, N. J 
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Looking 


2! 


William L. Rausch 


Teterboro 


“In general, business is much better--up as much 
as 50 per cent over 1949, the lowest post-war year 
New and used plane sales are up, with a surprising 
number of used plane sales during the usually low 
winter months. Repair and service are slow, with 
the shop operating normally but not as busy as we'd 
like it. GI flight training is down considerably, the 
result of an obvious VA policy of discouraging and 
rejecting applications in this area 

“The immediate outlook, I believe, is good 
especially for plane sales to industrial and business 
users.” 

Willis Howell, Howell Flying Service, Howell Air 
port, Blue Island, Ill. (in business 12 years) 

“Conditions here are below last year, but that’s 
directly because of the weather. Used plane sales 
again because bad weather extended far 
into spring—-but prices appear to be firmer. Flight 
training is fair; GI students are picking up. It’s 
hard to say whether 1950 will equal the 1948 level 
but every above pre-war 
level for us 

Woody Frankhouser, assistant manager, 
wood Flying Service, Ravenswood Airport, 
Plaines, Ill. (in business three years) 

“Bad weather during the spring and a decrease in 
GI trainees combine to make conditions 
somewhat worse than in 1948. New plane sales aren't 
good, but we've had a number of inquiries on used 
planes. Repair and service is about the same as in 
1949. We look for an increase in business during the 
and fall, but even so, business won't be as 


are slow 


year has been 


We expect a good year.” 


post-war 


Ravens 


Des 


business 


summer 
good as last year. Main trouble, aside from low GI 
business and bad weather, has been the high cost of 
planes and flight instruction.” 

Bert Harsh, manager, Parks Aircraft Sales & Serv 
ice, Inc., Pal-Waukee Airport, Wheeling, Il 

“Conditions aren't too bad. We specialize in serv 
ice and repairs—and they're up about 20 per cent 
over last year. Because of unfavorable weather this 
past winter, gas and oil and line-service 
were down. The five other operations on the field 
appear in good shape, with new plane sales appear 
ing stronger and used plane prices stabilizing. Im 
more encouraged about business right now than I 
was 12 months ago.” 

George Edgcumbe, Tufts-Edgcumbe, Inc., 
hurst Airport, Elmhurst, Ill 

“I'm optimistic about business conditions, despite 
the fact that poor weather during the winter and 
spring slowed activity in this section. Last year was 
Though we've sold fewer 
prospects look better than 


receipts 


Elm 


the worst since the war 
planes thus far this year 


1949. We've had more inquiries, more people look 


N J 


Dave L. Sheltor Les Roberts 
Tampe, Fle 


ing for planes. Biggest difficulty has been the rot 
ten weather, which has prevented demonstrations 
Repair work is sluggish now, but should pick up 
during the summer.” 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
By Bob Arentz 


The aviation slump was felt most heavily by inter 
mountain area operators during the summer of 1949 
reaching its nadir just about a year ago. Since then 
business has shown a slight improvement 

Most the 
passed, and that 1950 prospects are better than last 


operators seem to believe worst his 


year. Many operators agree that some sort of sub 
sidized flight training program is desirable and 
sound 


Here's what they say 

Frank Kelsey, partner, Kemp & Kelsey Air Serv 
ice, Municipal Airport, Salt Lake City (president of 
Utah Fixed- Base Operators Association) 

“Since June, 1949 
increase 


each month's business has 
shown an Plane but in 
quiries are A recent cross country flight 


to Ohio convinced me that prospects are better ev 


sales are slow 


increasing 
erywhere—for progressive, hard working operators 
‘Repair business is excellent; instructional flying 
are up getting more GI 
important, more cash customers 


and rentals we re 
students and 
Price of used planes is going up 
that 1950 outlook 

Carl Hellberg, president and general manager, 
The Thompson Flying Service, Municipal Airport 
Salt Lake City (in business 25 vears 

“In general, business is good and our 20 employees 
have plenty of work to keep them hopping. Plane 
sales last year ran over $125,000 and right now 1950 


plane 
more 
Were convinced 


and long-range is excellent 


looks even better, though a slump in GI has cur 

tailed flying about 30 per cent 

sient service are way up 
‘Cash business in plane renta) and flight service 


Gas sales and tran 


is higher than it’s been for years, and flying clubs 
are active.” 

Edgar Alien Poe, partner and co-manager, Cen 
tral Utah Aviation, Municipal Airport, Provo, Utah 

“After a slow and uncertain 1949 lefi 
nitely on the Every phase is better than 
a year ago, including plane sales 

‘While 1950 is stil 
range hau! looks good right now, with 
ture in sight 

Ken Roundy, partner and co-manager 
Flying Service, Municipal Airport, Burley 

“We believe 1950 prom (Continued on 
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upswing 


somewhat marginal, the long 
a steady fu 
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Howard W Showalter 
Part, Fle 


Leteland, Fla Winte 
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Glenn Perker 
Tes 


Port Arther 


A C Wagley 


Beaumont, Tes 


Norman Chase 
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Poley Mitchel! 
Beaumont, Tex 
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“This was no time to be playing around. Yet 
Steve zoomed low over the field, then pulled 


his plane up sharply and headed south!” 


bal if Daily Herald. WILL 


Bullet hole in plane (arrow) penetrated gas tank, filling cockpit with fumes. 
“When | started the approach,” said Steve Wittman, “I knew | was passing out.” 


CSIIIESSECE 


Steve Wittman was flying along calmly when there was a 


loud explosion—then gasoline began to gush over his legs. 


By BILL BRENNAND 


TEVE WITTMAN and I were riding hich that Janu- 
ary morning as we buzzed out of Miami in our midget 
racers. The day before, we'd taken first and second 

place in the Continental Motors trophy race. Now, we 
were heading northward to our homes in Wisconsin's ice, 
slush and snow 

Slipping peacefully over the Florida countryside, I 
thought of the rugged trip ahead. Everything was going 
smoothly. We were making our gas stops in good order 

But we weren't too happy about the weather forecast 
It indicated low ceilings through Tennessee 

After about an hour of flying through smooth, cloudless 
skies I thought: “This is going to be a routine trip 
Weatherman’s wrong again.” 

Then I caught sight of a funny-looking hazy line, fa: 
ahead and below. There it was. The weatherman wasn't 
wrong A low, solid layer of clouds stretched as far as 
we could see. And without instruments, radio or even a 
compass, we weren't going to ride over the top 

Since we couldn't get underneath, we dropped in at a 
sniall muddy airport in southern Tennessee. We gassed 
up, sat around for a couple of hours, checked the weath« 

and waited By mid-afternoon the ceiling had riser 
slightly and we decided to push ahead. Even then the 
ceiling was too low for comfort and visibility was lousy 
We had to feel our way along those Tennessee ridges 

Steve was in the lead and I was glued on his tail. About 
25 miles south of Nashville the terrain looked mighty 
rugged. And just at that point I was astonished to see 
Steve's plane veer off sharply to the left in front of me. | 
watched with open mouth while he made a pass at a field 


I couldn't imagine what he was doing. This was no time 
to play around 

My astonishment turned to amazement when Steve 
zoomed low over the small field, then pulled up sharply 
and headed toward the south! I followed him closely, 
trying to keep the plane in sight through the poor visi- 
bility. Within seconds. he was making a pass at another, 
larger pasture! This time he went in for a landing 

The little plane sat down hard, and about three- 
quarters of the way down the field it did a slow 180° turn 
on the ground. The engine didn't stop—and the canopy 
didn't open 

1 circled the field. trying to figure out what was wrong 
Everything looked okay—but something was wrong. You 
just don’t land a little racing plane in a farmer's backyard 
unless you have to. The engine was still tick ing 

After about a minute. I decided I'd better drop down 
and check on Steve If he didn't want me to land hed 
Wave ne ff 

The field was skimp but | was sure I could make it 
Well—pretty sure. | lined up with a haystack at the end 
dragged in slowly, with power. Just 


ol the pasture and 
across the fence I cut the power and bang l was on the 
ground. The little field whisked by, and I worked hard 
on the brakes. She slowed down just as the fence rushed 
up, and ] rolled to Steve's plane 
He was sitting in the cockpit, staring ahead as though 
concentrating on something. His engine coughed and 
stopped. I cut the switch on Buster and started to climb 
out 
Just at that moment I noticed (Continued on page 46) 
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Two Yanks got into trouble over rebel territory. Wittman 
(left) talks with author. Both ere famous racing pilots. 
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O UNDERSTAND the basic reason for Ryan's instal- 

lation of the 260 h.p. Lycoming engine in the tried and 

true Navion airframe you need to study the roster of 
Navion owners. 

Most are ranchers or stockmen, or people in the oil well 
drilling, or other types of contracting and constructing 
business, plus smaller town businessmen who cater to 
these professions. Their time is valuable, they are not 
professional pilots, and they land half or more of the time 
on rough, ungraded dirt or sod fields, or country roads. 

To this group of airmen even the sleek Navion is only 
another hunk of working machinery. They dictated the 
terms of the 1950 model, Super 260 Navion with a mod- 
ernized version of the famous Lycoming O-435 engine 
that powered the wartime L-5 liaison airplanes. 

Brought up to date by advanced engineering, it is es- 
sentially the same, well-proven, dependable engine with 
more horsepower, used to its utmost efficiency by driving 
24 


By BOB ARENTZ 
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a larger and slower-turning propeller through an ingeni- 
ous gearing arrangement. This provides a superior util- 
ization of propeller energy, plus an easier life for the 
engine. 

Collectively, the Navion owner group said: “Everything 
is hunky-dory about the airframe and its flying char- 
acteristics. But when we land in a soft wheat field. or on 
a high mountain ridge, it would be nice to have a few 
extra pounds of dynamite to get over that row of trees 
just a quarter-mile down yonder.” 

The result was the geared 260-h.p. Lycoming, which 
turns its top horsepower at 3,400 r.p.m. engine speed 
while driving the 93-inch, Aeromatic-Koppers hydraulic 
Hi-Cruise control propeller at 2,180 r.p.m. Continuous 
rated horsepower is 240 at 3,000 r.p.m. with the propeller 
turning 1,925 

Several distinct advantages are apparent immediately 
in that equation and you don't have to fly the plane to 


ION SUPER 260 
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Geared 260-h.p. Lycoming gives Navion a 170 m.p.h. cruis- 
ing speed, 1250-f.p.m. climb, says Ryan. It's priced at $13,985 


realize that it is going to be still quieter than the previous 
models and that you get more per horsepower out of a 
big propeller that turns slower 

It gives you excellent engine economy. A beautiful ex- 


| 
| Girard, Ryan test pilot, gathering cruise control data 


; ample of this was revealed to me while observing Pete 

qh Using 50 per cent of the available horsepower at 10,000 

: feet above sea level, with a true air speed of 154 mph 

we found it necessary to pull only 16.6 inches of manifold 
pressure (mercury) when turning the engine 2,750 r.p.n 
} Maintaining the same speed in level flight, we then slowed 
the r.p.m. to 2,600, at which point the propeller was turn- 
. ing a super-efficient 1.670 revs, but the manifold pressure 


rose to 17.5. Slowing the r.p.m. to 2,409 brought the mani- 
fold pressure up to 20.2 inches. Actually, at that low 
horsepower draught, the pressures are relatively light at 
any setting and you are probably going to prefer using 


2.400 at 20.2 inches because it burns only 9.7 gallons pe 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 
This series of articles is planned to help 
the pilot and prospective plane owner 
evaluate eircraft sow on the me 
Only aircraft holding « CAA 
Certificate are flown 


tes 
recreat or 


an airplane for business or 


hour as compared to 10.6 at the same air speed at 
the higher r.p.m 

At sea level, however, the faster r.p.m. is definitely 
desirable in my opinion. At 158 T.A.S. on the deck 
you pull 75 per cent of rated horsepower at 23.7 
inches and 2,750 r.p.m. At 2,600 r.p.m. the manifold 
pressure rises to 25 inches and at 2,400 it comes up 
to 26.5 inches. You save .7 gals of gas per hour but 
there is considerably more strain on the engine 
parts. 

The factory claims 170 m.p.h. cruising at 7,000 feet 
and a top speed of 174. That's with full gross load 
For once I believe that a manufacturer’s claim on 
speed is exceedingly conservative. This is true also 
of the Super 2609's rate of climb, which is claimed 
to be 1,250 feet in the first minute from sea level 
Pete Girard, flying a ship that had just rolled off the 
line, pulled 2,665 in two minutes after we broke 
ground at Lindbergh field, and Doc Sloan, factory 
sales representative, took his old prototype to 5,000 
feet in 242 minutes one day, lightly loaded 

I approached the 260 with a few misgivings. | 
wondered what a few more horsepower could give 
to offset the price increase. Too, I thought the 1949 
Navion left nothing to be desired. I worried about 
the added length up front and the extra weight of 
a bigger engine. Would it upset those aerodynamic 
qualities that meant so much in safety, ease of han- 
dling, and personal confidence? Would it raise the 
landing speed? Would it unbalance the fore and aft 
ratios? 

I soon had my answer 

In the first place there is no difference in the way 
the plane is balanced or the way it feels or flies. It 
is materially quieter and (Continued on page 62) 


Excellent climb excoeds factory claus. says author, He averaged 
1.332-4.p.m. out of Lindbergh Field. Plane breaks ground after « 


400-foot tate-off run and gets ower « 50-foot hurdle in 770 feet 
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Certificating the Jupiter 


. . » Despite rumors that the Jamieson Jupiter is 
nearing certification, the plane apparently still has 
some way to go. As of mid-April, the tests for 
structural details were about one-half completed 
and flight tests had not yet started, according to 
CAA. 


. - « In Ohio, George Mazak spent three years build- 
ing an airplane out of spare parts. He started the 
engine and got out to remove the wheel blocks. Be- 
fore he could scramble back into the cockpit, the 
plane started flying, crashed head-on into a plum 
tree. 


. - »« Monocoupe hopes to market a single-engined 
four-placer by early fall. It is a high-wing, fabric- 
covered plane with a 32-foot wingspan, empty 
weight of 1,100 pounds and gross weight of 2,100 
pounds. It is powered by a 125-h.p. Lycoming and 
is expected to cruise at 140 m.p.h. and sell for $4,200. 
Monocoupe was about to announce a new 125-h.p. 
two-placer at press time. 


NASAO Opposes CAA Rules 


. . » National Association of State Aviation Officials 
has publicly urged CAA to amend its certification 
rules for lightplanes on ground that regulations 
stymie advanced design. A letter from Crocker 
Snow, chairman of NASAO committee, recommends 
that CAA and CAB no longer concern themselves 
with design details but only with performance and 
safety requirements as shown by static and flight 
tests. 

. . » Fourteen out of 100 landing accidents analyzed 
by the Flight Safety Foundation were the result of 
poor housekeeping practices by the airport manager. 


ON CIVIL 


The average cost of the accident was $817—the re- 
sult of pilots running into soft ground, ditches, 
snow, etc. Out of another 100 planes damaged by 
windstorms, 22 per cent were completely demol- 
ished. Average cost of the 100 losses was $557 each. 


- - - Aerocar has been flown a number of hours and 
public demonstrations are hoped for by June. A 
few changes are being made as a result of prelim- 
inary flight tests—mostly having to do with reduc- 
ing friction in controls by installing ball bearings, 
and changing the motion of the control wheel to be 
straight out from the panel for elevator control in- 
stead of the former upward inclination. With the 
upward movement, the hands interfered with line of 
vision. 


Cave Bayley’s record flight 
to an altitude of 27,510 feet ina 
Piper Super Cub 105 at the 
Miami All-American Air Ma- 
neuvers must remain unofficial 
because she carried only one 
barograph in the plane. Several 
barographs are now required by 
NAA. 


What Planes Are Used Most? 


- . - The Beech D-18 (and AT-11) is used more in- 
tensively than any other personal or executive air- 
craft. CAA reports that the average model was flown 
327 hours in 1948, Next highest was Cessna 120 and 
140 (252 hours) followed by Piper J-3 (248) and 
Aeronca 7 & 11 models (243). Bonanzas averaged 
227 hours, Stinsons 195, Luscombe &’s and 11's 176, 
Navions 164, Taylorcrafts 148, Swifts 132, and 
Ercoupes 127 


Desert Air Hotel, on Palm Desert Airpark, Palm Springs, Calif, 


grew out of the private landing strip of Henry Gogerty, Los An- 


geles pilot and architect. Resort now has heated swimming pool, cottages, a 3,000-foot turf landing strip on L.A.-Phoenix airway. 
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FLYING 


. . . The French have another baby jet engine. Tur- 
bomeca, manufacturer of the 220-pound-thrust 
Pimene which powers the Fouga Cyclone, has devel- 
oped a propjet engine of 275 h.p. which has passed 
ICAO tests. It weighs only 176 pounds complete 
and will soon be tested in an airframe. The engine 
is called the “Artouste” and has a cruising output 
of 235 h.p. 


... U.S. Air Force recently studied 270 b. ty land- 
ings of trainers and fighters involving 275 persons. 
In planes where shoulder harness was used, 80 per 
cent were uninjured, 19 per cent injured, one per 
cent killed (due to seat failure). Where shoulder 
harness was not used, 94 per cent were injured and 


six per cent killed. 


. .. Flex-o-Prop is a new type of lightplane pro- 
peller manufactured by Munk Aeronautical Labora- 
tory, Brentwood, Md. According to the manufac- 
turer, special laminations permit the blades to twist 


and automatically change pitch under various 
loads. Co-developer of propeller is Dr. Max M. 
Munk. Prop has been flying for two years, has ATC 
ratings, and company intends to manufacture them 
up to 125 h.p. Manufacturer reports tests reveal 
faster rate of climb, up to 10 m.p.h. faster cruise, 
and reduced vibration. Initial cost of Flex-o-Prop 
is comparable with other one-piece wood propellers, 


TEMCO Reorganizes Luscombe 


. .. Luscombe Airplane Corporation, Dallas, has 
been reorganized under a plan proposed by Texas 
Engineering and Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
(TEMCO). Plans are already well along for reac- 
tivating Luscombe production. A refined version of 
the all-metal Luscombe T-&8F-L Observer has been 
entered in the Air Matériel Command competition 
for liaison planes, and is expected to go into pro- 
duction soon. Production plans are being rushed 
for the Silvaire Sprayer. Plans are also underway to 
reactivate production of two two-placers—the Sil- 
vaire DeLuxe and the Economy Silvaire. Luscombe- 
manufactured parts will be sold through distribu- 
tors, and a full line is now available. About 6,000 
Silvaires are now in service. 


. . . In February there were only 1,939 civil aircraft 
registered in Britain. Of these only 256 were pri- 
vately owned. 


Soviet All-Wing Glider 


. . + Balkan reports mention existence of Soviet 
high-speed turbojet tailless research plane. This 
might resemble unusual tailless sailplane (above) 
designed by one of Russia's lesser-known designers, 
Boris Ivanovitch Cheranovsky. Called BICh-22, it 
first flew in September, 1948. Produced for the D.O. 
S.A.V. (Society of Voluntary Assistance to Avia- 
tion), it is a single-seater, with enclosed cockpit. 
Fuselage extends well forward and does not break 
wing's trailing edge. Wing has tapered leading edge, 
and endplate fins are fitted. Complete trailing edge 
consists of a three-section camber-changing flap, the 
outer sections of which also serve as “elevons.” 


. . « National Aeronautics Association may be due 
for a streamlining. When NAA meets in St. Louis, 
June 10-13, officials anticipate proposals that NAA's 
general promotional work be abandoned for lack of 
financial support. Chapter activities may be elim- 
inated and NAA operations limited to the more 
profitable Academy of Model Aeronautics, steward- 
ship of the Collier, Brewer and Wright Brothers 
trophies, and American representation of FAI 


New VHF Receiver 


. . « Dayton Airadio, Inc., Van- 
dalia, Ohio, has announced a 
new VHF receiver and transmit- 
ter of extremely light weight. 
Tuning unit of receiver is from 
108 me to 128 me spread over 20 
inches of precision steel tape 
tuning dial. Receiver weighs 2 
Ib. 6 oz.; power supply and modulator 5 Ib, 8 oz., 
transmitter 1 lb. It provides crystal controlled sig- 
nals in two channels. 


-.» United Airlines DC-3 landed at Vienna, Ohio, 
airport on an eight-point buck deer. Plane was un- 
hurt, but deer became venison steak. 
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New swept-wing Soviet 
fighter appears to be 
based on German plans 
for advanced DFS-346 


29 


ussias 


the F-86 


By CHARLES W. CAIN 


Formerly Editor The Aeroplane Spotter 


engineers until recently have been inclined to sneer, have 

produced a swept-wing jet fighter which would prove a 
difficult adversary for any plane in the world. It is an ad- 
vanced design, believed to bear the designation Yak-19, and 
it is already in squadron service 

How would it fare against such an advanced type as the 
American F-86? Certainly its airframe, given the know-how 
of German engineers in the Russian service, would not be 
inferior. And its engine, evidently a turbojet rather than an 
axial flow jet, is undoubtedly based upon the efficient Nene 
or Derwent turbojets which the British sold to the Soviets 
The Russian plane, furthermore, probably has a lighter wing 
loading than the F-86 and hence should be able to out- 
maneuver it. In sum, the swept-wing Soviet fighter seems 
like a formidable, workmanlike, efficient fighting plane 

As early as 1947 the Russians were known to have a fast 
single-seat jet fighter with swept wing and tail. Information 
filtering through Central Europe provided the de- 
tail that the “research jet” was based on the unbuilt 
German DFS-346, which was to have followed the 
pressurized rocket-propelled high altitude recon- 
naissance DFS-228 of 1943 

When the war ended it was at first believed that 
the Germans had destroyed the dozen or so DFS- 
228’s which had been built. The 228 had a top speed 
of 560 m.p.h. and was an adventurous idea for tak- 


re LESS than five years-—-the Soviets, at whom our own 


ing infra-red photographs at a height of frorn 40,000 
to 75,000 feet. Its sister DFS-346 was to have been 
a swept-wing and swept-tail version with rocket 
power. It was to be carried aloft by a parent air- 
plane and power applied at 33,000 feet. As long ago as 1944- 
15, speeds of up to 1,250 m.p.h. at 66,000 feet were anticipated 

Though it is still believed that the Russians captured no 
intact DFS-228 /346's, the specifications and the technicians 
turned up in Moscow in 1945. Since first reports that the 
plane had been built were heard early in 1947, and later 
backed by more evidence in 1948, it had taken the Soviets 
about 18 months from the fall of Germany to produce a model 
based on the DFS-346. 

In retrospect, the information has proved remarkably ac- 
curate. Two versions were suspected. One had fuselage air: 
intakes at the side, rather like the swept-wing British Super- 
marine Type 510 (Fiyinc, December, 1949). The other was a 
nose intake version 

Little information is available on the first version, but it is 
believed to be the “needle-nosed” (Continued on page 44) 
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Pilots can fly to Jasper National Park, where luxurious lodges line lake shore. Town of Jasper is 210 miles southwest of Edmonton, Alta. 


Famed Calgary Stampede and Rockies draw pilots to Alberta 
By ROBERT TOLIVER 


little cattle town of Calgary plays host annually to one 
The 
Calgary Exhibition and Stampede, held each year during 
the second week in July, is Canada’s greatest outdoor 


[* THE province of Alberta in western Canada the 


of the largest crowds of rodeo fan& on earth 


pageant and vies with any show on earth 

The greatest rodeo performers of all time have ridden 
the meanest in Calgary’s arena and 
despite competitive shows all over North America, the 
“stampede” still draws the top money riders every year 

A veritable Mardi-Gras in heeled boots takes 
place through the week. Mornings are given over to 
downtown street celebrations with cowboys, chuckwagons 
Afternoons are devoted to 


broncs on earth 


high 


and Indians taking command 
the rodeo contests and races, and evenings are sparked 
with firewater. Carnivals and 
and exhibitions of all kinds round it out to make 
Calgary July roundup a rare treat for all the family 
Calgary is a modern little city on the plains. Due west 
rises the granite hulk of the Canadian Rockies, backbone 
of the Continental Divide. 
30 


midways 
the 


fireworks and 


Thrusting sharply upward from the plains, these 
Canadian Rockies dominate three of the world’s most 
beautiful national parks. Waterton Park adjoins the U.S 
Glacier Park above the Montana line. The famed Banff 
Park’s 2,564 square miles lie almost 80 airline miles due 
west of Calgary. And Jasper Park, adjoining Banff on 
the north, extends another 125 miles or Jasper is 
210 miles southwest of Edmonton, Alta., 


more 
one of Canada’s 
great western cities 
Both Jasper and Banff townsites on the edges 
parks provide adequate airstrips for private planes 
The parks have accommodations to suit all tastes and 


of the 


pocketbooks, and are as fabulous as the Calgary Stampede 
There 


is excellent fishing from well-stocked streams and lakes 


Golf courses are set in scenery out of this world 
You can ride power boats, or canoe in lakes and rivers 
from mountains that rise to 12,000 feet above sea level 
Everything in the realm of dude ranching is available, 
including pack trips or long hikes trails 
You'll find swimming, lodges 
where formal dress is strictly obligatory 


over forest 


spas, and dining rooms 
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NATIONAL 
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U.S 
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. 
SPOKANE GREAT FALLS 


Elsewhere, nearby, you can lounge informally, stay at 
moderately-priced cabins, and enjoy the same air, the 
same scenery, the same pleasures at much lower rates in 
comfortable quarters. 

Women should remember that slacks and jeans are 
frewned upon in conservative Canada and plan to wear 
skirts or dresses when in the national parks 

The beautiful part of all this is that only by flying your 
own airplane, or one rented from your local operator, 
can you see all of these wonderful sights, including at- 
tendance at the Calgary Stampede, during a normal two- 
week vacation in mid-summer 

To fly into Canada it is most practical to announce 
your approximate time of arrival in advance to the cus- 
toms officer at your intended point of arrival in Canada 

By writing or wiring the Government Travel Bureau 
at Ottawa, Canada, for their pamphlet “Admission of 
Aircraft to Canada,” you'll (Continued on page 41) 


World-famous scenery furnishes backdrop for miniature golf 
at Lake Louise. Mountains rise to 12,000 feet above sea level 


Fishing's good at Bow Falls near Ban. In town, accommodations 
are as low as $3 per couple but rates are much higher at lodges. 


Calgary Stampede, the second week in July, draws the top money 
performers in North America. The rodeo tickets cost only $1.50 


Luxurious Chateau Late Louise has indoor swimming pool. Formal 
dress is required for evening at Lebe Louise and Benfl Lodge. Near 
Late Louise, vacationers ride over forest trails (below) with 
Rockies in background. Park also has well-stocked streams and lakes 
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MAGINE THAT YOU are a flight student working for 

an advanced rating. You have completed your train- 

ing and are ready for the flight examination to be given 
by a CAA agent. 

The day before you are to take your examination you 
hear an alarming rumor. Someone passes the word that 
a new flight examination procedure has just been issued 
from Washington. This procedure, it is said, eliminates 
some maneuvers previously required but adds some new 
requirements. 

Frantically you rush to the CAA to find what you will 
be required to do. When you ask, you are met with a 
smug smile, a pat on the shoulder and a remark to the 
effect that, “You just do a good job of flying and you'll 
pass okay.” 


WRITTENS 
are a 


Headache 


By CREIGHTON MERRELL 


Executive Secretary of the Washington Aviation 
Ground Instructors Association, Merrell oper- 
ates Merrell Aviation Ground School in Seattle. 


A long-standing CAA policy 
results in deceit and makes 
mess of air education, says 
veteran Seattle instructor. 


The next day, after you get into the air, you find that 
the spins you expected have been eliminated. That is 
one devil of a note, because spins are your favorite spe- 
cialty and you can do them real good. Instead, you are 
told to do nose-high 720° steep turns with power off 
Never dreaming you would be required to do this, you 
fail miserably. You bust the examination. 

Fantastic? Sure it is, because no flight examinee gets 
treated this way. CAA agents are permitted to, and do, 
brief both instructors and students in detail on what will 
be required on flight exams. 

Not so with written exams. If you are unlucky enough 
to walk into the CAA exam room when a new series of 
written exams are being used you may fail flat—no mat- 
ter how hard you have studied. This results from the 
long standing CAA policy of springing new written exams 
on the aviation public entirely unannounced and with- 
out even a hint as to the coverage. Furthermore, the 
shift of subject matter in successive exams is often so 
abrupt as to catch anyone, no matter how smart, with 
his trousers down. 

This policy results in deceit and makes a mess of air 
education. Instead of promoting cooperation it puts the 
CAA and the ground instructors into two opposing camps, 
each trying to outguess the other 

Every time a new exam comes out, any smart ground 
school instructor follows a time-honored procedure. He 
assigns his two smartest students to an “intelligence mis- 
sion.” They are to try to pass the exam if possible, but 
most important their duty is to memorize as many ques- 
tions as they can. Immediately after leaving the exam 
room they make notes like mad. The instructor then 
coaches all the class on the new dope, then sends two 
more of his smart students on the same mission. This 
usually gives enough information to get the majority of 
the class through. Once the instructor has the bulk of 
the new questions he hammers away on these, mean- 
while doing what he can on the general coverage of the 
subject. 

This is plain deceit and certainly not good education 
procedure. But, unfortunately, it is necessary. CAA reg- 
ulations require a ground instructor to pass not less than 
80 per cent of his students or suffer possible forfeiture of 
his certificate. Without his certificate he will not eat well 
and his school may even lose its air agency certificate 
Unfortunately, CAA agents are not permitted to divulge 
the nature of new exams except in such a general way 
as to be of little help. That is why ground instructors 
have to use the intelligence system previously described. 

There are other things wrong with CAA written exams 
In many ways, they are impractical. Take the commer- 
cial navigation test as an example. A pilot trainee who 
may be expected to fly to any part of North America 
must waste weeks of study learning to work complicated 
wind vector problems, most of which he will never use 
Yet there is absolutely nothing about radio procedures 
which are of paramount importance to any pilot. That's 
why many experienced pilots, referring to some CAA 
written exams, laughingly say, “Learn what it takes to 
pass the CAA exams and then go out and do it the right 
way.” 

Obsolete and inadequate textbooks are another head- 
ache. The CAA text, Meteorology For Pilots, was last re- 
vised in 1943. It is out of date, overly technical, and 
erroneous in places. The CAA Pilots Radio Manual was 
ast revised in 1940. If you tried today to use the radio 
procedures outlined in it, the control tower might call you 
up for a good briefing. Some of the questions asked in 
the Instrument and Airline Transport exams are taken 
from CAA procedure manuals that are not obtainable 
Even competent CAA person- (Continued on page 54) 
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HAVE 
YOU 


Track-type landing gear for B-36 is under test. If success 
ful, many more airfields in U.S. could handle the big bomber. 


| 
Wheot is it? “Flying boom” of Boeing aerial refueling sys Wee Bee at 2,000 feet looks like « precarious platform. Tiny 
tem actually is flown by controller, even has de-icing boots craft has top speed of 80 m.p.h. lands at 48. hes 30-h.p. engine 


iN 


World's largest helicopter, the XH-17. is Howard Hughes’ letest venture into giant aircraft. Called Flying Crane.” the 
XH-17 is powered by two turbojet engines. and reportedly is capable of lifting « small tant. Span of rotor blades is 136 feet 


| 
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HAVE YOU SEEN? Swedish Kranich is standard two-seat soaring trainer used by Swedish air force and soaring 
clubs. Type is of German origin. Background is private club “Aeroklubben” hangar at Malmoe. 


Blackburn Y.A. 5 is new British anti-submarine plane now undergoing tests. It is temporarily fitted with a Rolls-Royce Grif 
fon piston engine, but will later be powered with a turbo-prop engine. Note turbo exhaust opening at side above wing root. 


De Havilland 82C Tigermoth of early 30's is gaily painted Bradiey Special resembles a clipped-wing Cub, with approx- 
aerial “hotrod.” It is used by Windsor, Canada, flying club. imately 2 25-foot span. It is one-place with 100-h.p. engine. 
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New French cargo plane is Nord 2500. It has 106 ft. 6 in. Nord 1400 Noroit is new French flying boat now in produc. 
span, and is designed to carry either freight or passengers. tion. Engines are 1,600 h.p., range 2,144 miles, top speed 336. 


CASA-201 Alcotan is first twin-engined plane to be built in Finnmark 5A is all-metal |4-plecer built in Norway to US 


Spain. It is 10-12-placer, with two 475-h.p. Cheetah radials specs. It has two PAW 600-h.p. engines. cruises at 156 mph 
Two prototypes have been built and production line is planned Simple conversion changes the Finnmark into a flying boat. 


British Mamba Dokota « modificetion of C-47 for tubo Ali-Viberti Musca 1! is two-place ltelien lightplene. Top 
props. Note four-bladed props. nacelles extending far forward. speed is 105.5 m.p.h., landing 34, service ceiling 13.120 feet. 


“ 
Type GY-20 “Minicab™ is new French lightplane powered by Continental A-65 engine. Craft hes maximum speed of 128 mph. 
cruising speed of 112 m.p.h., claimed fuel consumption of only 2.4 gallons per hour. Tentative price, about $2,400 U.S. velue. 
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DO NOT consider myself a glutton, but three times I 
have stupidly pushed into serious trouble trying to fly 
home in time for dinner. 

I pulled my first chow-hound stunt in India in 1944 
when I was stationed at an ATC base just north of Cal- 
cutta. I took off one afternoon in a C-46 for Myitkyina, 
Burma, with a cut-down oil truck for cargo. At Myit- 
kyina, I made some mental calculations on the amount of 
gas I would need to get home, and decided I had enough 
in the tanks. I took off just before sunset, and remarked 
to my co-pilot, “We'll get back before the mess hall 
closes.” 

I climbed to 12,000 feet to clear the ridge between 
Burma and India, and cruised along in smooth air, watch- 
ing the flaming sun go down through the ever-present 
haze. A million stars came out and, as is usual in India, 


From That! no. 


By LOHREN APPLEGATE 


An ex-Air Force pilot and ex-flight instructor, 
31-year-old Applegate hes logged over 3,000 
hours. He is a Denver, Colo., free-lance writer 
and a graduate of the University of Denver. 


Three times he flew into serious 
trouble—hurrying home for dinner. 


an equal number of tiny fires twinkled on the ground. 

By the time we passed the ridge of mountains and were 
flying over the flat delta of the Brahmaputra River, the 
rear tanks, then the center tanks, gave up their last drop 
of gas. The gauges for the front tanks showed less than 
half full. In Eastern Bengal, we passed over the lighted 
runways of three USAF fields. 

The co-pilot cocked an eye at the gauges and said, 
“Maybe we better land for gas.” 

It was only 40 minutes to the home base and I was 
hungry. “We can make it,” I said 

I ducked the nose of the big empty ship down so we 
picked up an extra 10 m.p.h. as we gradually eased off 
altitude. Thirty minutes later we leveled out at 1,000 feet, 
and couldn't pick up the Calcutta range. The gas gauges 
were racing toward zero. No light beacons were in sight, 
and Calcutta was browned-out so that it looked like the 
rest of the countryside from the air 

For 10 agonizing minutes we held a course over un- 
distinguishable country, and nobody would answer our 
radio calls. We had no parachutes, and by that time very 
little appetite. If we missed the airport by as little as two 
miles, we might sail right past it to a crash landing. 

Then suddenly we saw the airport lights through the 
haze. We had hit right at the south end of the runway. 
I swung in and landed. We had plenty of gas left to taxi 
to a revetment, but dinner didn't taste very good. You 
know how Army chow was 

Four years later I was a civilian, settled in Salt Lake 
City, Ut. One cold winter morning I took off with Bob 
Arentz in a Piper Cruiser for Reno, Nev. I told my wife 
I would be home for dinner the next night 

Bob and I ducked snow squalls all morning but finally 
got to Reno. We finished our (Continued on page 48) 
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it’s GOODFYEAR 
Brakes and Wheels 100% 
on 


think it is highly significant that American 

PROD s W inten Inc., world’s largest operator of passenger 
aircraft, has every ship in its Flagship Fleet equipped 
with world-famous Goodyear dise-type brakes and light- 
weight magnesium alloy wheels. Because these brakes 
have proved their superiority for stopping power, safety, 
dependability, more modern commercial aircraft are 
equipped with Goodyear disc-type brakes than any other 
kind —and the number's increasing steadily! 
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AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 
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Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association is a 
service organization for the private pilot or 
aircraft owner. AOPA's full time staff is de- 
voted to helping the individual pilot. Its aim 
is: “To make flying more useful, less expen- 
sive, safer and more fun.” 

Headquarters are: 1Sth and New York Aves., 
Washington 5, Members also receive 
@ special AOPA edition of FLYING. news- 
letters and confidential aviation data. Opin- 
ions expressed in this column are not neces- 
sarily those of FLYING MAGAZINE 


VisiTORS 

Two recent visitors to AOPA national 
headquarters were Beverly J. Snook 
(AOPA 59241) of England and Fred L. 
Meeus (AOPA 52693) of Belgium. 

Both visiting members advised head- 
quarters that they would be glad to see 
any fellow AOPA members visiting in 
their countries. They'll also be happy to 
help members plan trips through Eng- 
land, Belgium and other European coun- 
tries. 


AOPA INSIGNIA 
AOPA members can now order from 
national headquarters special Army-size 
AOPA wings. These three-inch gold 
wings sell for $2. 


NEW QUARTERS FOR AOPA 

AOPA national headquarters moved 
to larger quarters in the Washington 
Building on April 1. 

One of several expansion steps this 
year, AOPA’s new offices assure mem- 
bers of faster, more efficient service. 

The move was made to accommodate 
an increased staff and the growth of 
AOPA services 


OHIO AIRPORTS 

A drive to properly airmark airports 
in Ohio got underway not long ago 
through the efforts of Col. George Mingle 
of the Ohio Highway patrol. 

Col. Mingle said many aircraft acci- 
dents in the state were caused by the 
failure of most of Ohio's 300 airfields to 
properly mark or identify landing fields. 

Lieut. E. P. Webb, appointed to coor- 
dinate the program, asked all airport 
managers to cooperate in establishing the 
identification circle recommended by 
CAA. 

Managers have been asked to have the 
300 foot white circle on their fields by 
May 1. 


OPERATION SWARMER 

AOPA’'S staff worked around the clock 
recently to notify all pilots east of the 
Mississippi of forthcoming military oper- 
ations in the south. Private pilots were 
advised to stay out of an area covering 
much of South Carolina, North Carolina, 
and part of Virginia. Reason for the warn- 
ing was Air Force’s Operation Swarmer 
in that region from April 22 to May 7 

Pilots who flew in that area were asked 
to conform to special restrictions. 

AOPA estimates that 120,000 interested 
pilots were notified through a special 
mailing. 


CALENDAR 
AOPA will be glad to receive notice of 
proposed group flights and special airport 
activities. If your flying club or airport 
is putting on a show or flight, let us know 


and we'll put it on a special calendar so 
that other AOPA members inquiring 
about flight activities can be quickly 
notified. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

In AOPA’s tenth year of operation 
(1949), more than 38,000 letters were 
mailed to members in answer to individ- 
ual membership inquiries. Information 
sent out by AOPA ranged from CAA 
medical requirements to what happened 
to the Knight Twister. 

AOPA's presses, new last year, ran off 
over 5,000,000 impressions. These in- 
cluded monthly editions of the AOPA 
Confidential Newsletter, special mailings, 
Pilot Service Bulletins, and Special Re- 
ports. With printing facilities now dou- 
bled, AOPA plans an even larger press 
output for 1950 


NEW AOPA BULLETIN 

AOPA now has available, for members 
only, a new Pilot Service Bulletin list- 
ing gas tax refunds by states. The bulle- 
tin, entitled State Gas Tax Refunds for 
Private Pilots, lists refund provisions for 
each of the 48 states 

Interested members should write di- 
rectly to AOPA national headquarters for 
copies. 


WEATHER IDEA 

Two small airports in the vicinity of 
Seattle have been proposed as experi- 
mental weather-reporting stations by the 
Washington State Aviation Association. 
The proposal has been made to the U.S. 
Weather Bureau by Robert N. Ward 
(AOPA 19934), WSAA executive secre 
tary. 

The two fields—Bellevue and North 
Seattle Airpark—would be alternate 
weather-reporting stations under the 
plan, and would transmit their informa- 
tion to the main center at Seattle. The 
two fields are frequently open for VFR 
operations when Boeing Field is closed 
by fog or smoke 


mat 1 


had 


Flying is a family affair for Mr. and Mrs. John Souza of Turlock, Calif., and their three children. AOPA-member Souza cove's a larg? 
California area in his Navion each week as a gasoline dealer, but on weekends, the entire family piles into the plane for recreation 
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You Can Fly Anywhere 
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Socony-Vacuum T AIRPORTS here and abroad, the 
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Credit Cards also a sign of friendly service and 
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Honored Nation-wide, friendly credit. Your ny-Vacuun 


credit card can be used for all Socony- 


World-wide! Vacuum aviation products. 
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Vforld Leader in 


The Lockheed Aircraft Corporation is 
the largest producer of jet aircraft in 
the world. 

Lockheed’s five-year continuous pro 
duction of practical] jet airplanes almost 
equals the total output of all other U.S. 
manufacturers combined. 

The world’s first mass producer of 
jets, Lockheed established this leader- 
sl ip with the F-80 Shooting Star, Amer- 
ica’s first operational jet airplane. This 
fighter, like other Lockheed jets (the 
T-33 two-place jet trainer and the new 
F-94 interceptor ) , is noted for its speed, 
versatility and strength. 

Carrying on this tradition is the new- 
est member of the Lockheed jet family, 
the rugged, twin-engined F-90 Jet 
Penetration Fighter, now undergoing 
evaluation tests by the U.S. Air Force 

This broad experience in the develop 
ment of practical jet aircraft is invalua 
ble in the Lockheed laboratories where 
the designs of the future are taking 
shape today. 


LOCKHEED 


FLYING 


Western Canada 


(Continued from page 31) 


obtain all the miscellaneous information, 
and a complete list of authorized Port of 
Entry airports. 

For our purposes, however, we'll as- 
sume that you plan to cross the border 
in western Montana where you can hop 
off from excellent airports at Great Falls 
at Cutbank, or Havre, or a number of 
others. From these points your most 
practical port of entry landings will be at 
Calgary, Lethbridge or Medicine Hat 

I'd recommend Lethbridge because it 
is closest and most convenient 

Arrange to have some reliable personal 
identification with you, and be sure that 
you take along vour Aircraft Registra 
tion Certificate, the airworthiness cer 
tificate (license), the aircraft log book, 
and your own pilot's license 

If you plan to fly north of Edmonton, 
which is about 180 miles north of Calgary 
and some 480 miles from Great Falls, you 
will have to register your flights with the 
RCAF Search and Rescue Unit at Edmon 
ton, and provide your aircraft with emer 
gency survival equipment which will 
include food, matches in waterproof con 
tainers, pocket compass, a large hand axe 
cooking utensils, mosquito bar, fish net 
and such stuff 

You won't need this equipment how 
ever to visit Calgary or Edmonton or fly 
to Ban or Jasper National Parks 

Returning, it is necessary to land at a 
U. S. Customs port 
bank or Havre and you'll probably dis 
cover that you have less right to squawk 


of entry such as Cut 


about other country’s customs officials 
than you think. However, planning can 
remove much of the re 
tem isn’t what you'd call intricate 

Now, as to filying—it’s fairly simple 


d tape and the sys 


Calgary sits on a great plain. You can 
either home in on the radio or follow a 
highway or railroad in Dead reckoning 
will be okay if you are used to compen 
sating for usually high crosswinds off 
the rear quarter. But you have to watch 
it because tailwinds with lots of drift can 


For ease of planning, I'd recommend 
staging out of a northwestern Montana 
port where you'll be able to get first 
hand advice from loca! flight instructors 
and operators 

I'd suggest you take adequate tie down 
equipment and if you dislike summer 
afternoon thermals and thunderstorms 
you'll either get up before daylight, or 
stay up all night to start flying at the 
crack of dawn and land for a nice long 
siesta between 11 or 12 o clock and 5 p.m 

You can get seven or eight hours of 
flying in that way, which is quite a haul 
and you get the best breaks westbound 
on wind 
As for service, youll find that most 


4) 

Canadian airports are on a par with U. S. 
airfields. Don't just wander around aim- 
lessly, but try to plan your gas stops at 
places like Calgary, Edmonton and Med- 
icine Hat, where you know you'll get 
first rate service Remember that you 
buy gas in Canada by the Imperial Gal 
lon. It also costs a few cents more than 
in most states. So when the gas boys say, 
‘eight gallons” and tap your wallet for 
four and a half bucks or so, remember 
that you've actually bought 10 gallons of 
gas by our measurements 

Control towers are on the air at Cal 
gary and Edmonton, but if you don't have 
radio, use the same technique as state- 
side 

Costs of meals and incidentals depend 
on what you buy. You can stay overnight 
in approved lodgings in private homes at 
the townsite at Banff or in cabins in the 
townsite, for as little as $3 per couple. If 
you stay in the great lodges or chalets in 
the parks prices are more apt to run 
from $12.50 per night and up. Meals will 
cost from a dollar up and in my opinion 
you get better food for less money up 
north than in the states 

If you plan a two-week junket, and 
can arrive at your staging point in two 
days, plus a set-aside two days for re 
turn, you'll be in Canada at least 10 days 
A vacation this extensive would probably 
cost vou from $300 to $500 per couple, or 
per family if you take a couple of kids 
along in a four-place plane. Thrifty souls 
will be able to get by for a lot less than 
this, and you'll find it possible to camp 
out if you take equipment along 

That $300 guess allows for rodeo tickets 
at $1.50 eacl und can cover costs of 
sightseeing in the parks 

Take formal dress for evening wear at 
Banff Lodge and Lake Louise and such 
places, and you'll find it well worth while 
The meals are served in beeutiful settings 
in dignified leisure. The pace is slower 
and it’s a swell place to relax 

If your time schedule allows, I'd recom 
mend getting the Idaho Breakfast Flight 
list of 1950 dates from Chet Moulton 
Idaho aeronautics director, in Boise and 
plan to attend one of the breakfasts either 


dozen of motor courts 

Don't forget to take personal identifica 
tion (mostiy to prove to our own cus 
toms officials that you have a right to 
come back) and to give the Calgary cus 
toms some idea of when you'll! be arriv 
ing If you land on a weekend you may 
have to pay a fee to cover transportation 
costs; if you land during regular hours 
there is no charge for custom service 

Turn your temporary permits back 
over to customs before leaving the coun 
try and check back at a US. point of 
entry airport 

And don't forget to close vour flight 
plans each day before taking that restful 
afternoon siesta END 


|} get you way up yonder in a hurry enroute to Canada or coming back 
| Flying the Rockies is less of a problem For reservations at the Stampede 
| Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California than most people think. By and large the (lodging, that is) you had best — the 7 
i mountains run in ranges from northwest Accommodation Bureau, care of Calgary : 
; Look to Lockheed for Leadership to southeast. but mostly on the north Exhibition and Stampede, Limited, Cal 
j south plane. Between the ranges are garv, Alberta, Canada 
{) settled valleys with lots of fields and The service is free and they wil! surely 
i many communities. You should never fly find you a place to stay in private lodg 

up canyons or under the lee of ridges ings or in one of the 14 hotels or baker's 
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Rentschler Tower 
Calling . . . 


AIRPLANE 
OPERATORS 


No one can service the parts of your 
aircraft quite as well as the original 
manufacturer. The AIRPORT DE- 
PARTMENT of Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft at Rentschler Airport offers you 
its extensive modern facilities for the 


@ OVERHAUL 
@ REPAIR 
@ MAINTENANCE 
of your 
PRATT & WHITNEY 
ENGINES 


HAMILTON STANDARD 
PROPELLERS 


Best Because: 


1. Only Pratt & Whitney or Hamilton 
Standard factory-made and warranted 
new parts are used. 

Only factory-trained technicians touch 
your equipment. 

Only the AIRPORT DEPARTMENT is 
equipped and staffed to perform all 
possible repair and overhaul opera- 
tions. 

The AIRPORT DEPARTMENT offers you 
the dependability of a factory-rebuilt 
engine. 

located at Rentschler Airport, one of 
the finest private airports in the 
country. 


Complete servicing, maintenance, 
and repair of aircraft and equipment 
including radio installation are avail- 
able in our spacious service hangar 
equipped with the most modern 
facilities. 


FLY IN FOR A VISIT or telephone or 
send for a pictorial booklet and see 
why you get longer and better 
service from your Pratt & Whitney 
engines and Hamilton Standard pro- 
pellers when they are serviced by 
the Airport Department of Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft. Division United 
Aircraft Corporation, Rentschler Air- 
port. East Hartford. Connecticut. 


FLYING 
Heading for Disaster ? 
(Continued from page 13) 


Two years after the Finletter Commis- 
sion made its report to the President—at 
his request—the U.S.A.F. has no 70-group 
force, nor anything near it, nor any ap- 
propriations to get it. Mr. Johnson crowed 
to reporters that the 48-group program 
is “the equivalent” of the Finletter’s 70 
groups. But a week later he was a bit 
more accurate in a report to Congress. 
Due to organizational changes—princi- 
pally by beefing up the B-29 groups with 
15 additional bombers and 20 tankers 
each—it is the equivalent to 52‘ groups, 
he reported. 

But an Air Force general already had 
told Congress that if the groups with 
modern equipment was what the defense 
chief was talking about the number 
would be 43 or 44! 

The restricted procurement program 
now contemplated will cut the number 
of modern groups to 38 to 40 by 1955! 

There are some signs that the Admin- 
istration is weakening in its resolve to 
cut the air forces below the irreducible 
minimum. The appointment of Thomas K 
Finletter to succeed W. Stuart Symington 
as Secretary of the Air Force, is one in- 
dication of that fact. Finletter was chair- 
man of the committee that produced the 
report “Survival In The Air Age,” which 
called for a 70-Group Air Force as the 
minimum goal below which we must go. 
Presumably Finletter still believes in the 
70-Group Air Force. If the Administra- 
tion is still hostile to the idea, why did 
they select him? 

Rep. Carl Vinson, chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, has 
warned Congress that the Russians are 
“building the largest air force in the 
world . . . for use when their carefully 
timed Pearl Harbor day comes around.” 
Mr. Vinson has started a strong drive 
for increased Air Force and Naval avia- 
tion appropriations. The 1951 appropria- 
tion bill, he says, “continues a trend 
which ultimately will virtually destroy 
Naval aviation . . it provides for a 
monthly delivery rate of less than 70 
aircraft, less than one-fourth the pre- 
Pear! Harbor rate 

Maj. Gen. F. H. Smith, Jr., assistant for 
programming, reports that the B-29’s will 
go into the obsolescent category by June 
30, 1952, and says that “there is insuf- 
ficient procurement now due to lead 
time and due to shortage of funds, to 
procure medium bombardment fully to 
replace those with modern aircraft 

“We are not buying out of the fiscal 
year 1951 funds up to the requirements 
in the majority of the categories—fighters 
as well as bombardment—and the longer 
we prolong a below par procurement the 
lower our groups will fall to whatever 
the available funds will sustain,” he 
testified 

At the current and projected procure- 
ment rate, the general figured, “in about 
five years we would have about 34 
modern groups, losing 10 groups as far 
as the state of modernization is concerned 
over the next five years.” 

Admiral Sherman reported that as the 
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World War II Naval aircraft—now con- 
stituting 80 per cent of the Naval air arm 
—pass out of service “it will become 
necessary to increase our rate of aircraft 
procurement, to accept a reduced operat- 
ing strength, or adopt a combination of 
these two courses.” 

Asked Rep. Robert L. Sikes, Democrat 
of Florida: 

“Can we say that your present peace- 
time operating force of some 4,000 planes 
would be very small, indeed, if war were 
to come?” 

“That is true,” replied the admiral 

“Would you consider that (4,000 
planes) a dangerously low level?” 
pressed the Congressman. 

“I would say that the degree of risk 
has increased as the level of forces has 
decreased,” said Admiral Sherman. 

It has already been forgotten that five 
years of preparatory work were required 
to establish factories, acquire materials 
and train workers to achieve the peak 
production of World War II. In another 
war there would not be a fraction of such 
time available. 

Gen. George C. Kenney, commanding 


“It's about a hundred miles, 
as the plane flies..." 


general, Air University, recently called 
attention to the widely known fact that 
the Russians are building quantities of 
B-29 copies, and that these bombers will 
soon be obsolete 

“Some day those B-29’s will be so out 
of date that they could not be counted 
on to get through to the target,” General 
Kenney said. “Evidently they have no 
successor in mind or they would not be 
concentrating on this type 

“I don’t know the answer but I wonder 
if they intend to let their long-range 
striking force become obsolete before 
using it.” 

Despite all this, despite the facts of 
Communist ideology, despite the atomic 
explosion in Russia, despite the advances 
of Russian nationalism in China and Asia, 
we now plan to operate fewer aircraft 
than at any time since we actively par- 
ticipated in World War I 

Even the ostrich, zoologists assure us, 
does not really bury its head in the sand 
It is otherwise with the men who are 
determining the military policy of the 
United States of America END 
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ONLY 20 
MINUTES TO DOWN. 
TOWN BOSTON 


Here’s one of the finest 
fields in New England 


THIS BIG SPACIOUS . .. friendly airport, located smack in 
CHECK THESE EXTRAS 


the busy center of New England's flying activities, is a 

bright spot on anyone's air map. Transient and local Convenient location—complete C.A.A. authorized 
flyers have discovered the many advantages of its mod- maintenance—control tower, radio and night light- 
ern equipment, complete and efficient services and the ing facilities (24 hrs.), including omni-directional 
Conperative . - genuinely hospitable spirit of the East homing beacon and flashing air beacon — three 
Coast Aviation Corporation, its management and work- 7000’ runways—flying school—charter service—res- 


ing personnel. : taurant—and only 20 minutes to downtown Boston 
It's not surprising that Bedford Airport is patronized by bus or “drive-yourself” auto 

heavily by private flyers, cargo carriers, military units R 

and research flying. Nor is it surprising that such an Cities Service Aviation Gasolenes 

airport provides its customers with top quality Cities Cities Service Koolmotor and 

Service aviation products and services . . . exclusively Cities Service Aero Oils 

For throughout the nation you'll see more and more Cities Service Cisco Solvent Engine Cleaner 

alert, well-managed airports displaying the bright, fa- Cities Service Aero Greases and 

miliar green and white sign of Cities Service. Aviation Specialty Lubricants 


CITIES SERVICE 
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AVIATION PRODUCTS 


New York + Chicago + In the South: Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 
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CAREFUL, SHE'S LOADED 
It seems that Thomas R. Walsh, ed- 
itor of Sealand News, differs some- 
what with my article, “Gunsight Navi- 
gation” |March Friytnc]. He has dedi- 
cated the following lines of doggerel 
to me: 


It’s easy to get there, says Ol’ “Gun- 
sight” Joe 

Yuh jest foller 
yuh go! 

: | with computers, off-course 
checks or quirks, 

“Gunsight’s” the thing 
for the jerks 


yer nose wherever 


leave the rest 


But Joe had hayfever and sneezed as 
he flew, 

Nose sometimes on Boston and oft on 
Jebrew. 

He aimed where he flew and he flew 
where he aimed, 
And when he cracked up, ‘twas his 
“gun” that he blamed 
CAA wouldn't believe him—“Explain 
it!” they cried, 

And here, gentle reader, is the way 
he replied 

“Well, I aimed her okay 
he said, 

“But the darn thing was loaded with 
buckshot instead!” 


* 


SCAPEGOAT 

I have just received official informa- 
tion, though it may not be true for all 
that, saying that the military authori- 
ties had just about perfected a device, 
or arrangement of devices including a 
sort of radar, that would make human 
pilots dispensable—since the automa- 
ton would take the airplane anywhere 
and then bring.-it back 

This may be all right for the mili- 
tary arena, but it will never be pop- 
ular with the airline officials. Airline 
officials will never give up the human 
pilot. If ever they did, and perish the 
horrid thought, who would take the 
blame in the event of a crash? 


for a bullet,” 


The firmament was burping with 
some abandon and a worried passen 
ger asked Sadie, “Is this thunderstorm 
safe?” 

“Yes,” Sadie said, “but what wor 
ries me is whether we are.” 


THE ZERO READER 
Your modest reporter told Prince 
Bernard of the Netherlands about how 
swell the Zero Reader was, and he 
tried it out and had one put on his 
own plane. More and more people 
are learning about this happy instru- 


TIME 


WITH HY SHERIDAN 


Captain, American Airlines 


ment. Various airlines are now testing 


One of the passengers had heard 
about it but apparently not much 
more than just the name, and an odd 
name it is, too. He asked Sadie what 
a Zero Reader is 

It is something,” she explained, 
“that lets you come in safely when 
you can't see.” 

“Ah,” sighed the passenger, no doubt 
a veteran husband, “what a boon to 
marriea men!” 

PITIFUL SIDELIGHT 

On a long airline flight in the high 
altitude planes it gets a bit boring, and 
it is not unusual for one passenger to 
look for an opening to strike up a con- 
versation with another. Such a one 
noticed the man riding beside him, a 
chap who was reading the National 
Geographic but who had a necktie 
whose decor was no decorum at all 
The lonely one observed, “You know, 
I am unable to reconcile your tie with 
your magazine.” 

The other fellow replied, “I buy my 
magazines. My ties are given to me.” 

FAMOUS SAYINGS 
All we got are young squirts 
-Jet Group Commander 
It was a great let-down to me 
Bailed-out Pilot 
That was a perfect take-off. 
Burlesque Director 
I'm coming down with something 
Parachute 


* * 


The plane was somewhat overdue, 
and it was only natural for a passen- 
ger to ask, since it was indeed storm- 
ing, “Are we lost?” 

Sadie had just come back from the 
cockpit. “No. No, but we're mislaid at 
the moment.” 


WHO FIRST SAW FLYING SAUCERS? 

It should be of great historical in- 
terest to our erudites to know that 
the first person who saw, or at least 
reported, the flying saucer lived a 
long, long time ago. The idea, you 
see, is not at all new. The Mad Hatter 
was the fellow, and he made his re- 
port to Alice in these words 

Up above the world you fly, 
Like a teatray in the sky 
HE RAN OUT 
Here lies Willie who made short shrift 

He had no time to be frilly 
But he ran out of gas and he ran out 

of lift 

And then he ran out of Willie 
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Russia’s Answer 
(Continued from page 29) 


model which Tass has reported to be 
“faster than the speed of sound.” 

The other version is widely believed 
to be the work of Yakovlev, and to bear 
the designation Yak-19. Nearest approach 
to the fighter’s swept-tail assembly is 
that of the U. S. Douglas D-558-2 (Sky- 
recket) which is a combination turbojet 
and rocket-powered research plane 

Neither the Yak-19 nor Skyrocket have 
wing dihedral, and surface areas are 
about the same. A large, built-in trim 
tab is fitted to the lower rudder surface 
of the Yak plane 

From the front, the Yak fighter is neat- 
appearing. The wings have slight anhe- 
dral. The tailplane looks loftily down on 
the rounded fuselage and the push-back 
cockpit hood which has 360° visibility 
The mid-wing is placed well forward and 
has slight trailing taper to flat- 
rounded tips. Split flaps extend from 
outboard of the tiny wing fillets to the 
allerons 

The jet engine is obviously mounted in 
the rear fuselage French reports say that 
the main wheels disappear into the belly 
when retracted—there obviously would 
not be room in the thin wing. Armament 
is placed in the nose section. Reports 
indicate that a heavy cannon is placed on 
each side of the radial air intake 

The Yak-19 superficially appears to be 
than the North American F-86 
(Sabre) and, like it, must bear a super- 
smooth external finish. In flight it gives 
having asymmetrical 
from certain 


edge 


larger 


the impression of 
wing shape when seen 
angles 

The craft is the 
jet developments which began a decade 
ago. The first “Soviet jet” airplane was 
test-flown in the winter of 1941-42 by a 
Captain Boshchirandzhii. It was a nor- 
mal piston-engined aircraft with a turbo- 


culmination of Soviet 


jet unit in the rear of the fuselage 

Since the close of what the Soviets call 
“The Great Patriotic War” (1941-1945), 
the Red Air Force chiefs have gained the 
full support of General Stalin in recog 
nizing the importance of air superiority 
Jet fighters have been in squadron serv- 
ice since 1945. Hundreds of picked Soviet 
lieutenants have been awarded a special 
medal “in recognition of completing suc 
cessfully ‘a 
Known jet models of pure Russian design 
number at least 20. Some have been 
shown in squadron formations; only the 
information is available on 


new flying tech nique vias 


briefest 
others 

The publicized jet fighter has 
been the underslung single jet Yak-15 
which was first shown in August, 1946 
This has followed by the more 
orthodox ‘straight-through” single-jet 
fighter designated Yak-1i, 
which superficially resembles the Repub 
lic Thunderjet. The designation Yak-17 
for this plane is unconfirmed; the plane 


most 


been 


probably 


itself is reported to be in considerable 
squadron service 

The swept-wing fighter pictured with 
this article, however, puts the so-called 


Yak-17 completely in the shade END 
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WRITE TODAY... for special information about 
CAL-AERO’S brand new JET ENGINE CAREER 
COURSE—Ger ready NOW and keep pace with the 
new advancements in Aviation’s fast changing world 
— Military jets are here now —commercial JETS soon 
will be. Abundant opportunities, for trained JET 
MECHANICS, are developing in the vast expansion 


tn 
MAINTENANCE and OVERHAUL 


FLYING 45 


of this new field of propulsion. Ask yourself, “What 
other school can offer this specialized JET CAREER 
COURSE, complete with test cell and live jet engines 
to study and work on?” The answer,—“Only CAL- 
AERO.” Prepare yourself NOW—get in on the 
round floor. Approved by the State of California, 
partment of Education. 


CAL-AERO’S Superior Career Courses specializing in 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING & MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 


have been preparing ambitious young men in aviation for over 21 years 


With the foundation these men have had, they have 
been able to keep abreast of the fast moving aviation 
world. 7500 successful graduates in all phases of avia- 
tion activity speak for the acceptance and high quality 
of Cal-Aero training, by the Industry. NOW, Cal-Aero 
adds another first and leads the way with the addition 

f of a BRAND NEW Career Course in 
JET ENGINE MAINTENANCE and 
OVERHAUL— again providing the 


TRAIN IN 


CALIFORNIA 


SUNNY SOUTHERN 


Aviation Industry with progressive “look ahead” 
career training to fill its needs. 

The progress of the past few years is just a forecast 
of the years to come. For 21 successful years, Cal-Aero 
has kept pace —always first to prepare its students for 
the latest in aeronautical development. 

TRAIN NOW for an important career, good earnings 
and a secure future—CAL-AERO GRADUATES ARE 
IN DEMAND. 


— APPROVED FOR 
VETERANS 
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Shot Down 


(Continued from page 23) 


some clear liquid draining out of his 
plane. It could be just one thing—gas! I 
ran over and yelled: “What's up, Steve?” 
He didn't answer. 

He was unconscious! 

His arms were stiff against the panel, 
but luckily he had pushed the canopy 
open enough so that I could get my fin- 
gers under it to rip it open. As I did, he 
fell forward. I pulled his head up. What 
was wrong? 

I tore open his safety belt, loosened his 
tie, his belt, and held his head up. Then 
I looked around for help. The tiny pas- 
ture seemed to have mushroomed into a 
giant prairie. 

I've never felt so helpless. I found 
Steve's pulse—and it seemed strong. The 
gas from the tank above his legs was 
still pouring over him. He began to 
mumble, but I couldn't understand him. 
He'd hold his head up, mutter something, 
then collapse again 

After a few minutes, the mumbling be- 
gan to make sense. “Didn't think Id 
make it,” he groaned. “Sounded like 
the tank exploded.” 

His hands were wet with perspiration 
and he held my hand tightly. “That's 
you, Bill? Good boy . . . good boy.” He 
could hardly hold his head up. He began 
to laugh—-about like a drunken person 
on a jag. And then he got sick. 

I looked up to see a couple of rough- 
looking farm hands coming across the 
field. Their expressions were so ominous 
that I figured we might have to defend 
ourselves. But they turned out to be 
friendly 

“How far to the nearest doctor?” I 
asked 

The taller one nodded toward a cluster 
of buildings at the far end of the field. 
“That town down there a piece has a 
doc,” he drawled. “Never can tell. He 
might be down thur right now.’ 

By that time, Steve was coming 
around. He insisted he'd be all right 
But the mystery remained. What had 
happened? 

I stuck my head inside the canopy 
and there it was 

A bullet hole went through the cowl- 
ing and into the gas tank! 

I showed it to Steve. The farmhands 
looked mystified 

“Where can we get the sheriff and the 
state police?” I asked 

The taller one answered again. “The 
constable’s down thur.” He pointed to- 
ward the village. “That's Springhill, Ten- 
nessee 

One fellow stayed with Steve and the 
other walked toward the village with me. 

Springhill consisted of a drug store, a 
couple of gas stations and some taverns. 
I noticed a sign which read, “Springhill, 
Tennessee—the biggest mule market in 
the world.” 

The constable and a couple of other 
fellows were playing cards over a barrel. 
It took a while to break him away from 
the game. I suggested that we keep the 
whole thing quiet until we could get the 
sheriff 


FLYING 
Within an hour, two carloads of state 
troopers, newspapermen and _  photog- 
raphers were milling around the two 
planes. We told our story, and the boys 
started searching for the marksman. They 


FROM the June, 1935, issue of this 


magazine 


Aerial bombing “was in a very primi 
tive state during the World War [I] 
and the effect of bombing raids was 
known only from the bombardment of 

ground targets However, in 
1921 Bill Mitchell ind his men 


showed what er bombardment 
could do to warships when they sank 
the cruiser Frankfort (see photo) and 
battleship Ostfriesland 

[Fiyine’s Hy Sheridan was an Army 
pilot at that time and participated in 
the bomb tests.] 


The Link Trainer, “a new dummy train 
ing plane believed to produce better 
pilots at a substantial saving in 
cost" was ordered by the Army for its 
student pilots 


The Laird six-place 
transport plane manufactured in Chica 
as featured on the front 
wing span vas 
7 ft. 6 in. Powered by a 

sp engine, the plane's top speed 


21.000 feet 

{Or one 

was ater 

versity for course 


Editor's comment: “St: 
pression has not had t i » influ 
‘ a t 

Industries 


prospered 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 
The treland a two-place 
amphibian, had a top speed of 
p.h.. cruised at 70 and landed a 
sold for $5,550 


never found the culprit. 

After a few hours rest, Steve and I— 
with the aid of a state policeman—tried 
to repair the bullet hole. It was large, 


June, 1950 
and apparently the bullet was still inside 
the tank because there was only one 
hole. 

We finally managed to repair it with a 
couple of pieces of cardboard and a short 
bolt complete with nut and washer We 
put a piece of cardboard under the head 
of the bolt and proceeded to fish it into 
the hole with a wire, through the neck of 
the tank. With the other piece of card- 
board pulling the nut up tight, it was 
finished. A five-gallon can of gas from 
the local filling station was the test. It 
worked fine—hardly leaked at all. 

Not until then did Steve have time to 
tell the whole story 

“The first thing that happened,” he 
said, “was a loud report in the gas tank 
Like an explosion. Gas gushed up over 
my legs. I hit the switch and headed for 
an open spot. The front of the plane 
seemed to be intact and there was no sign 
of fire 

“By this time I was gettin’ close to the 
field. I saw I couldn't get in, so I turned 
the switch back on and headed for a 
bigger field I had noticed a couple of 
miles back 

‘Then I began to feel dizzy and weak 
When I started the approach, I knew I 
was passing out. I lined up with the field. 
and fought to stay conscious. As I got 
closer, I could tell my depth perception 
was gone, so I eased back on the stick 
The fumes were overwhelming 

“Finally I felt the plane hit the ground 

and that's the last thing I can remem- 
ber, until I found myself leaning up 
against Buster out in the middle of the 
field.” 

The next morning, an elderly gentle- 
man stopped us on the street. “Il want 
to apologize for our town, suh,” he said. 
“Folks around here just ain't like that.” 

That made us feel a little better, and 
by late morning we were able to take off 
for Wisconsin. About three weeks later. 
we received tidings that convinced us the 
South would be safer in the future. A 
letter addressed to Steve arrived in the 
mail. It was signed by Gen. J. B. Ours, 
who said he was “Commander, Second 
Confederate Air Force, Mississippi Wing ” 

The letter read: * It is with ex- 
treme regret that word comes to my desk 
of your misfortune in being shot down 
by Confederate Anti-Aircraft Battery 
(Springhill, Tenn.) 

I note in our intelligence section 
that you are listed as a designer of su- 
perior skill and of possible future value 
to us in rebuilding our Air Force. The 
Governor's office also advises that your 
name is to date changed from DAMN 
YANKEE list to YANKEE list. The next step 
is SOUTHERN YANKEE, then REBEL. 

I am enclosing a decal of our em- 
blem (the Confederate flag) and suggest 
placing it in the vicinity of the bullet 
hole. By painting the Confederate flags 
along the side of your plane and under- 
neath it, and wiring me 12 hours in ad- 
vance, I can assure you safe passage and 
conduct over the state—except in the 
vicinity of Springhill Hollow.” 

That letter bolstered our courage a 
little. But in the future we will detour 
around Springhill when we fly through 
Confederate territory. END 
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If you wonder why we're always harp- 
ing on safety, take a gander at some con- 
clusions drawn from a recent CAB anal- 
ysis of 850 air accidents in 1948 


In private planes, 9 out of 10 fatal crashes 
are due to pilot error. Nearly half of these 


mistakes result from recklessness 
The study, concerned with the “human 

equation” in flying 

planes other than commercial aur Carriers, 

blamed pilots for 758 of the fatal « 

in which 1268 persons were killed 


mishaps involving 
rashes 
They found that 3 out of 4 crashes re 
sulted from one of three types of errors 
reckless flying 
speed; and flying into weather which 
blanked our the ground 


Does that answer y« 


loss ot adequate flying 


ur question? 


And Speaking of Being Careful... 


A power of otherwise peerless pilots fig 
ure there's no real difference in aviation 


motor oils 


Well, they're the same sad-faced fly 
boys you'll see hangin’ round the hangar, 
always waiting tor their ships to be ovet- 
hauled, always sobbing about sticky valves 
and rings 

Sure they got troubles, but we got the 
answer and it’s as simple as A BG 

Always Buy Gultpri de Aviation Oil— 
Series D- 
precaution for plane-happy flying 

Gultpride Aviation Oil—Series D—is 
the world’s tinest detergent dispersant oul 


and you ve taken a mighty wise 


for horizontally opposed engines, the 
only light-plane oil put through Gulf’s 
exclusive Alchlor process to remove extra 


carbon and sludge formers 


Try it and 
tween overhauls up to 100 


increase those periods be- 


Little Known Facts Dept. 

please ve needs air’ We 
de ot Oshkosh, Wis 
t Well Known 


overwheln ing 


Stand back 
mean Russell Schime 
who hit the 
Little Known Fact 


Planes, submitted with 


proot! 
“The Bug,”’ a pilotless plane which 


was the forerunner of the German V-1, 
was developed by the U.S. in 1917—but 


never used, although it flew success- 
fully on four test flights 


OUCH! Well, 
Russ, my boy! 
Perch Pilot (bottom rung, naturally) is 
on the way. 


anyway, felicitations, 


Your Commission ot 


Take heed, ¢ 


saluting him sox 


Appies or youll 
». Lese thar! ippen, wi 


not shoot for your own Commissions 


Dx nm tremair sunga torever’ Send your | 
Little Known F sA Well Know 
Planes — With PROOT this address 
Guir AVIATION Dert, 

PITTSBURGH 30. PA 


Gulf Oil Corporation . Gulf 
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BETTY SKELTON'S 
NOTEBOOK 


NO CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT 

Guess we're just never satisfied . On a recent flight, I spent 
over two hours bucking a terrific headwind to cover just 100 miles— 
a 40-m.p.h. average! Finally gave up and as I landed, an F’-86 
screamed around the field and landed behind me. The pilot climbed 
out of the cockpit very obviously in a foul mood, cursed a couple of 
times, and complained, “What a trip! I averaged-only 600 m.p h.?” 

\ few minutes later I wandered over to drool at some F-80's 
parked on the line. Would give 99 years of my life to be able to fly 
one. Conversation I overheard between jet pilots Lieut. ED RABEY 
and Lieut. CHARLES KENDRICKS went something like this 

‘Ed, you goin’ up?” 

Ed scowled. “Yeah, I've got to fly that old World War I crate down 
on the end.” 

The ancient “relic” he referred to was a sleek, streamlined F-SOA 
first production model of the Shooting Star 

As I said before, we're never satisfied 


Bad weather forced Stinker and me to land at the Chatham AFB 
in Savannah, Ga. several weeks ago. Most confused by our unex 
pected arrival were the boys watching the radar screen; they said 
the speck appeared so small they joked about tt being a fly on the 
screen. After seeing the vlane on the ground, one sergeant shrugged, 


“It's no joke, ut iS a fly with a lady driver! 


MIDGETS AND MORE MIDGETS 
On cross-country trips, Little Stinker and I find it almost impos- 
sible to make more than one or two gas stops without finding a 
custom-built midget sitting on the line 
CHARLIE ROBERTS of Southern Airmotive, In in Dothan 
Ala., is the proud owner of the Roberts Special, a little red and 
cream biplane built from the “remains” of an old Boeing P-12 
Charlie and two of his friends worked 
doggedly for over a vear to complete the 
Special (span 20 feet, length i6 feet, height 
6 feet) Powered with a 90-h.p. Continen- 
tal, the little plane cruises at 118 m.p.h., 
stalls at 43 m.p.h. and climbs 1,020 f.p.n 
Roberts is the only person who has flown 
it, and he says the biggest thrill of all was on the first test flight 
when they evidently lucked up on rigging and it flew hands off! 


ANOTHER STINKER 
Little Stinker now has a sister. The second Pitt Special of the 
midget biplane type (Curtis Pitt has also built two midget mono- 
plane racers) is owned by aerobatic pilot CARO BAYLEY of Spring 
field, O. Caro flew Stinker two years ago and decided, even before 
she stepped out of the cockpit, that she wanted one just like it 


Would like to be in BEVO HOWARD’s shoes right now. With his 
famous German-built Bucker Jungmeister all crated and aboard the 
lle de France, Bevo is sailing to Europe for a summer tour of aero 
batic exhibitions, He'll headquarter at the Aero Club of Paris 


SHOCKER 

Received the shock of my life at the recent Columbia, S. C., air- 
show. Watched Capt. GLENN SHAVER, who operates an unsched 
uled airline, put on a sensational exhibition with one of his line’s 
standard DC-3's. His single-engine take-off in the DC-3 was interest 
ing enough, but imagine everyone's surprise when, after a few sin 
gle-engine and slow-flight passes, he zoomed down in front of the 
stands to do a perfect loop ight off the deck! A wide-eyed kid stand 
ing nearby turned to me and said, “See, you're not so smart ue 
can do one even in that big thing!” And he was SO RIGHT 
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| Learned About... 


(Continued from page 36) 


business late in the afternoon and took 
off for Ely, where we wanted to gather 
material for an article. Storms forced us 
to spend the night at Austin, but early the 
next morning we flew into Ely, dodging 
two snow squalls on the way. 

Late that afternoon we took off for 
home. Squalls were more frequent, but 
the sun shone between them and we 
didn’t mind a few detours over country 
we knew so well 

At dusk, we topped a ridge 30 miles 
from home, and bam, we were In snow 
Bob was flying, and he sensibly landed 
at the lighted emergency field at Grants 
ville. We tied the plane down and hitched 
a ride to town. We no sooner got into 
Grantsville than the snow stopped. We 
called the tower operator at Salt Lake 
City airport and he said it was clear 
there 

“I can see the beacon out at Garfield,” 
he told me 

I looked out the window of the drug 
store we were phoning from, and could 
see the same beacon from our side. “We'll 
be seeing you in half an hour,” I an 
swered 

We didn’t even have a needle and ball 
in the Cruiser, and Bob wasn’t too enthu 
siastic about taking off again. But I had 
been his instructor at one time and I was 
the big time airplane driver with thou 
sands of hours, so he deferred to my in 
sistence that there was no sense in our 
missing dinner at home 

We got back to the airport and as we 
untied the plane, it started snowing again. 
While we debated whether to give up and 
ride a bus home that night, the snow 
stopped 

I got in the front seat and we took off 
I flew north a minute to make sure that 
1 was over the flat lake shore, then, keep 
ing the Grantsville beacon in sight be 
hind and the Garfield light to the right 
ahead, I lined out for home. I flew right 
into that squall which had just passed 
over the airport 

I should have turned back then, but I 
could still see a faint flash from both the 
beacon ahead and the one behind, so I 
plowed on. Suddenly Bob leaned forward 
and said, “This is the way people get 
killed.” 

“Nothing to worry about as long as we 
can still see beacons ahead and behind,” 
I hollered back 

“The one in back of us just disap- 
peared,” he said 

He was right. There was no turning 
back now, and the flashing light ahead 
began to dim. The snow was like a cas 
cade of feathers. I tried to remember 
what I had heard about holding a plane 
level by keeping the compass card from 
tilting. I just couldn't seem to make it 
work 

For what seemed like hours I didn't 
know whether we were going to get home 
at all, much less in time for a warmed- 
over dinner. It all depended on that 
faint light ahead. If it disappeared, we 
were lost 

Then suddenly we broke free of the 
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1950 CESSNA 140 
A Luxurious Low-Priced 
Cross-Country Plane 
for Two and Plenty 

of Baggage. QUIET! 
FAST! ECONOMICAL! 


1950 CESSNA 170 


The “Family Car of the 
Air” The Lowest-Priced 
4-Place, All-Metal 

Plane on the market 
today ...BY SEVERAL 
THOUSAND DOLLARS! 


Airline comfort for Five ... 
Economically! Delivers 
shorter take-off, more 
range, more load, more 
speed. A real timesaver! 


Yes, we do mean “wonders”! 
For if you and your associates 
combined travel as much as 
50,000 air route miles (57,250 
highway miles) per year 

Your Cessna Dealer is prepared 
to show you that even the smallest 
of the Cessnas above can save you 
over 10 forty-hour man-weeks of 
traveltime each year! 

Think of the value of that time 
(at $7 and more per executive 
manhour) .. . think of the extra 


FLYING 


ground you can cover .. . the 
extra speed with which you can 
move the extra nights you 
can spend at home. You'll soon 
see why we say these Cessnas 
“pay for themselves and 
more!’ 


They are without a doubt the 
greatest values on the market 
today. Only Cessna builds a 
complete line of all-metal per- 
sonal planes! There is one which 
will save you time and money 


There’s a fast, All-Metal Cessna 
which will work wonders in your business (and your life) 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


or See Your Necrest Cosine 


Cessna Aircraft Co., Dept. F-3, Wichita, Kansas 

Please send free literature giving complete description of the 
Cessna Cessna Cessna 190 Series ( 
Literature for model builders 


“0 

, ‘ sna 
a CESSNA 190 SERIES Cess al 
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HEAT-TREATED 
LENSES RESIST BREAKAGE 


There's extra safety for your 
eyes with these famous Will- 
son Pilot Glasses. Resistance 
to breakage is increased sev- 
eral times because lenses are 
heat-treated. 


With 6-base ground and polished Willsonite 
green lens and 1/10 12K. gold-filled frames, 
paddle temples. 


FOR MEN: GPs13 
FOR WOMEN: GPoi3 $9.00 


Also available with Willson-Lite yellow 
lenses for better visibility in hazy weacher. 


(Men—GP813WL) $10 00 
on 


(Women— GP613WL) 


ON SALE ONLY AT AIRPORTS 
VAN DUSEN AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teterboro, N. J. Boston-Bedford, Mass. 


WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC., READING, PA. 


TUNE THE RECEIVER 


and center the course needle; follow 
that course. That’s all there is to 
omnigating when you use NARCO! 
That's why more Narco units are sold 
than any other make. 
Only Narco combines quality, ease of 
operation and strategically located 
service centers. 
HIGH IN QUALITY—LOW IN COST 
Meets Requirements of 
CAA SPEC. +ES-63C 
West Coast Representatives 


THE LEE SMITH CO. 
P. ©. Box 11311 Los Angeles 48, Collif. 
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snow and the multi-colored lights of Salt 
Lake City 25 miles away stood out like 
a movie screen. Carolyn had baked 
salmon for dinner, which I don't care for 
much. 

One afternoon a few weeks later I was 
dutifully banging away on my typewriter 
when I got a call from Chuck Lowell, the 
Beech distributor at Salt Lake City. He 
asked me if I would like to fly his 
Bonanza to Malad City, Ida., and give a 
prospect a demonstration flight. 

“Come on, Carolyn,” I called to my 
wife. “You might as well go along.” But 
she objected that she had a roast for din- 
ner and would have to put it in the oven 
soon. 

“Put it in now,” I suggested blithely, 
“and turn the heat low. We'll be back 
before it’s done.” 

After quoting various fictitious authori- 
ties on the benefits of slow-cooking meat, 
I finally talked her into following my 
advice. We rushed to the airport, and in 
lieu of checking the weather I took a 
careful look north. After all, I thought, 
Malad City was only 95 miles away—no 
flight at all for the Bonanza. I could see 
some clouds to the north but it looked 
like high stuff so I took off. 

It turned out that the high clouds low 
ered into a snow storm south of Malad 
City, so I landed at Tremonton. But in- 
stead of passing on, the storm lowered 

ver the whole area. Carolyn and I sat all 
afternoon in the operations office, listen- 
ing to the radio report clear weather at 
Salt Lake City with 30 miles visibility. 
After a while we got to worrying about 
our roast slowly burning in the oven at 
home 

The snow finally let up and 40 minutes 
before darkness was due I got the Bon- 
anza back into the air. The ceiling was 
about 800 feet and I ticked along at 500 
feet watching familiar landmarks go by 
When I passed the Ogden airport, where 
I had once instructed for six months, the 
field lights Static interfered 
with radio weather reports but Salt Lake 
had reported 30 miles visibility all after 
noon so I didn't worry 

A few miles south of Ogden I should 
have been able to see the Salt Lake air 
port but instead the horizon see ned to 
Just to be on the safe side, I 


were on 


disappear 
slowed the Bonanza down and dropped 
the landing gear. But I didn’t turn back 
yet 

Then suddenly, the snow started falling 
as if it had been dumped from a bucket 
It got dark within and I lost 
sight of the ground. 

I looked out the right side past Carolyn 
and caught a glimpse of a neon sign on a 
roadhouse. Starting a gentle turn in that 
direction, I said to my wife in as cheerful 
a voice as I could fake, “Guess we better 
go back to Ogden and to hell with the 
roast.” 

Half way through the turn I lost the 
ground again. There I was on instru 
ments for the first time in two years, deep 
in a valley surrounded by high moun- 
tains And I had only the primary flight 
group in a sensitive, fast-reacting little 
plane. 

When the compass finally settled down, 
I was headed straight for the Wasatch 


seconds 
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range, less than 10 miles east. I started 
a turn to the left. Before I knew it, I 
had a triple needle width turn. I got that 
straightened out and came back to level 
flight on a northwest heading. I climbed 
300 feet to clear any immediate obstables 
in the valley floor, and eased around to a 
north heading. 

Snow static obscured the Ogden signal 
most of the time, and I was aware that 
Mt. Ben Lomond reared up straight 
ahead of me—less than 10 minutes away. 
I doubted if I could handle the plane 
through an instrument approach at 
Ogden. If I had to, I could climb to 13,000 
feet and try to find an open field, perhaps 
in Wyoming, if my gas supply held out 
that long 

We must have churned away there on 
instruments for almost 10 minutes. But 
still, whenever I heard the radio range 
signals, they indicated that I had not yet 
come to the station. It had taken only 
three or four minutes to fly from the 
Ogden airport to the point where I turned 
around. I had no way of knowing that a 
50 m.p.h. wind had sprung up from the 
north and I was beginning to brace my 
self unconsciously for the impact with the 
mountain. Carolyn just sat huddled in 
her corner, not saying a word, but she 
chewed a large hole in the map she was 
holding. 

I tried to call Ogden radio but couldn't 
understand his answers. I was desperate 
and didn't know what to do. Suddenly, a 
small hole opened below us. I saw the 
ground in faint light reflected from the 
city onto the low ceiling. From the hun 
dreds of hours I had spent in that area 
with students I recognized the spot as just 
west of the Ogden airport. I dived for it. 

We sailed into the clear at 100 feet. I 
switched to tower frequency and was in 
structed to land north. But as I got into 
position to land, the snow was so thick, 
and it got so dark, that I missed my bear- 
ings. I had to turn straight in toward 
the beacon to keep from losing the air 
port 

Three times I tried to land on the 
north-south but the runway lights were 
that they could be 
seen only from directly above. The storm 
every The city, one 
was only a faint fuzz of light 
if from the bea 
going to land 


buried in the snow so 
was worse second 
mile away 

Once more I square¢ 
this time I was 
field toward the light, 
I might scratch up 
bad. I flew 
became 


con and 
straight 
disregarding runways 
the plane but I wanted down 
away from the until it 
fuzzy, then turned in and eased off power. 

When I was 50 feet off the ground the 
runway showed up directly under me. I 
banked to line up and plunked the ship 
down on the last quarter of the strip 
After we came to a stop I was so con 
fused in the howling storm that I had to 
call the tower and ask them where I was 


across the 


beacon 


on the field 

I never have fully explained to Carolyn 
how serious our predicament had been. 
But I learned my lesson and I've always 
been deeply ashamed that I took her into 
such danger unnecessarily 

When we finally got to Salt Lake City 
on the bus that night our roast was 
burned to a crisp. I didn’t even care. END 
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Young Man 


(Continued from page 17) 


two Army surplus C-47s, one at $25,000 
to put into operation, the other at $5,000 
to ransack for spare parts. On a survey 
flight to Hong Kong, Bill noticed that the 
hotel where he stopped was in desperate 
need of tableware. The shortage, he 
learned, was general; nothing breakable 
had been replaced for five years 

A few days later Bob Brucker trans- 
ported Trans-Asiatic Airline’s first cargo 
—6,000 pounds of glasses picked up in 
Manila as “distressed merchandise,” a 


glut on the market. Sold at 10-cent-store | 


prices in Hong Kong, they brought a 
handsome profit. On the return trip he 
carried Macao olive oil for Filipino gour- 
mets. For weeks knives and forks, dishes, 
cotton shirts, Army surplus summer uni- 
forms flew off counters in the Philippines 
and onto tables and backs in Hong Kong. 
Returning planes were loaded with every 
kind of cargo known to the exotic East 
Chinese brocades, tin, spices, Mah Jong 
sets, bags of ebony water chestnuts. 

At the end of the first month permis- 
sion to carry passengers came through. 
This was good news for thousands of 
Chinese merchants in Manila with fami- 
lies in the homeland whom they had not 
seen since the outbreak of war. It was 
even more welcome tidings to Chinese 
eager to migrate to the Philippines 
Trans-Asiatic’s booking agents offered 
these groups a special inducement which 
scheduled lines could not guarantee— 
an entire family, no matter how numet- 
ous, could travel on the same plane. What 
with nieces, nephews, old folks, babies 
and a wife or two, the typical clan num 
bered 12 to 15, and sometimes 25 or 30 

Five passengers or 500 pounds of cargo 
paid the airline’s expenses for one trip 
But on virtually every flight now Trans- 
Asiatic carried a fu'l load of 27 pas- 
sengers or 6,000 pounds. And it was 
making four or five round trips a week 
By the end of the second month the boys 
were able to pay back the $50,000 tha‘ 
had catapulted them into the air 

Rival airline executives watched their 
success gloomily ‘How can we meet 
your rates when your pilots this after- 
noon are office managers tomorrow morn- 
ing’” one asked From the beginning, 
the boys had virtually no employe over- 
head. Operations manager Shaver flew 
as captain; Brucker shuttled between the 
duties of treasurer and co-pilot. Ceder- 
berg doubled as engineer and aviator. 
All hands, including President Davis, 
turned out at night to load the cargo and 
service the plane while the pilots slept. 

Newcomers with no shares in the out- 
fit caught the codperative spirit. Al 
D’Aquino, Portuguese traffic manager in 
Hong Kong, labored long hours overtime, 
worked three years without a vacation 
In lieu of a raise after the first 12 months 
the boys voted him a Christmas bonus of 
$250 worth of stock. Now it is worth 
$2,500 

The young airmen soon found that in 
the Orient they had to fight not only tur- 
bulent tail winds but sturdy supersti- 
tions. Until August 1, near-capacity loads 
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of Hong Kong passengers had flown with 
them almost every day. On that morning 
not a single traveler showed up—and for 
the rest of the month Hong Kong pas- 
sengers were few. The drop in revenue 
was a body blow to a company operat- 
ing on a month-to-month basis. Then 
D’Aquino learned the reason. The 
Chinese believed that ghosts of the dead 
rise in August and soar about, looking 
for someone to take their places. Where 
better to find likely candidates than in 
the air? TAA has still never solved the 
problem of this 31-day slump. 

“Old 180,” which had flown 300,000 
miles, was still TAA’s only plane. The 
Philippine government refused to allow 
them to buy another one. But every me- 
chanical cough was nursed with loving 
care, and the one-plane airline did so 
well that the Manila Business Writers 
Association awarded Bill the title of 
Aviation’s Man of the Year. “Although 
larger companies were operating in and 
out of Manila,” the citation declared, 
“TAA was operated more efficiently, car- 
ried more passengers and cargo in re!a- 
tion to its size, and maintained a better 
profit margin than any other Far East 
airline.” 

Voting themselves modest salaries, the 
partners put all their savings back into 
the company, hoping for eventual per 
mission to purchase another plane. When 
it finally came, the boys had already 
located a PBY in Manila and six surplus 
C-47s on Guam. They brought them in at 
the rate of one a month. 

TAA pilots were the first from a Philip- 
pine line to set wheels on the runways of 
Singapore, Bangkok and Rangoon (they 
now handle 70 per cent of all Rangoon 
air traffic). These Americans who a few 
months before had not known a jinriki- 
sha from a sampan were now working 
amiably with 150 employes of nine dif- 
ferent nationalities, including Persians, 
Thailanders, Malayans, Chinese, Filipinos, 
Portuguese, Burmese and Indians. They 
indulged their customers with seats, 
manufactured in Manila in one third the 
time and at one third the cost of state- 
side factory list prices. Initiating a series 
of “China Tours,” with attractive Eur- 
asian hostesses who spoke four languages, 
they did a brisk tourist business 

The new line had hardly become accus- 
tomed to its half-dozen additional planes 
when an emergency call came from the 
Union of Burma Airlines. Rebelling 
Karens had cut the railroad line, de- 
stroyed the bridges on roads to the north 
and made transport up the Irawaddy 
River impossible. Any men or matériel! 
bound for this area had to have wings 
The UBA asked to charter as many craft 
as Trans-Asiatic could spare. Bill sent al! 
six. 

Fifteen airmen of TAA, with Ceder- 
berg in charge, began their airlift in the 
midst of the which provides 
some of the worst flying weather in the 
world. From July until October they 
whirred through heavy rain and dark 
clouds, following guide canyons and let- 
ting down on mountain landing fields 
unequipped with radio aids 

At first they transported troops, 


monsoon, 


and 
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embittered Karens frequently took shots 
at them. Capt. Gene Stevens was flying 
to Rangoon when a volley from below 
punctured an oil radiator. While he 
feathered the engines, agitated passengers 
hurriedly threw overboard the cargo of 
potatoes, lightening the load. They 
limped in safely on a single engine. 

Dallas Cederberg, on February 18, 1949, 
flew into a seemingly normal field at 
Meiktila, south of Mandalay, only to be 
arrested by a Karen captain. The officer, 
a Baptist convert trained by OSS during 
the war, assured Dallas that God was on 
the side of the Karens. Next day he 
loaded the plane with troops, placed an 
armed guard over Cederberg and di- 
rected him to land on a non-Karen air- 
field for a surprise attack, then return 
immediately for reinforcements. 

Fortunately they landed without attack 
from ground troops. Cederberg kept the 
engines running. His guard opened the 
cabin door and leaped out to give each 
heavily-armed fighter a hand in disem- 
barking. The plucky Trans-Asiatic hostess 
held open the cockpit door so Dallas 
could see when the last man jumped. At 


"Third floor—rudders ... trim tabs...” 


that split second he pushed the throttles 
forward, catching the guard in an 80 
m.p.h. slipstream that knocked him off his 
feet. Roaring down the runway, the 
plane was safely in the air before a shot 
was fired. 

Bill Davis was among the first Ameri- 
cans to go into business in Thailand after 
the war. Making a careful 10-year plan 
he and Rak Panyarchun, a Thai indus 
trialist and son-in-law of the Prime Min 
incorporated Trans-Asiatic Airline 
(Siam) Ltd., 61 per cent of which is 
owned by native interests —26 per cent by 
the government and 35 per cent by in 
dividual investors. Four out of seven of 
the board are Thailanders. Representing 
the government is the vice-chairman of 
the local Civil Aeronautics Board 

Finding the business climate favorable, 
Davis went on to other enterprises. He, 
Rak and Ray Derrick, an attorney with 
25 years’ experience in the Orient, formed 
a company and obtained a Coca-Cola 
bottler’s agreement. As the new bottling 
plant neared completion, Sujati Karna- 
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suta, a native partner in the new concern | 
said, “We must consult the astrologers as 
to the date of the official opening.” As- 
suming that this was mere form, Bill 
agreed. 

“The wise man predicts that March 20 
will be ideal,” Sujati announced a few 
days later. 

“Impossible,” Bill objected. “We won't 
be ready.” 

Re-checking the heavens, the prophet 
set April 8. 

“Make it the 15th,” said Bill 
next forecast was for May 8. 

Unwilling to lose a month, Bill sug- 
gested opening on the 15th anyway. But 
Sujati refused. “Without the astrologer’s 
approval of the opening, the Buddhist 
priests will not sanction it.” 

“So what?” demanded Bill. 


Don’t Guess 
about 
Your Future 


But the 


“So no one in Thailand will drink 
Coca-Cola.” 
They were ready on April 8 That THE U. S. AIR FORCE 


morning nine barefooted, yellow-robed 
Buddhist priests sat cross-legged in the 
bottling room chanting to the prosperity 
of the new drink. Then they anointed 
each piece of machinery—the syrup 
tanks, crowner, washer, and cooler—dip- 
ping their fingers into a bow! of liquid 
gold dust and painting each piece with a 
holy symbol. At precisely 11:26—the 
minute set by the seer—the bishop 
pressed the button to start the machinery | 4 


FINDS OUT WHAT YOU'RE 
SUITED FOR—AND YOU EARN 
| GOOD PAY WHILE YOU LEARN 


‘Thank God the power was on” says Bill 
Belts moved, the syrup poured, the cap- 
per capped, and they made enough Coca- 
Cola for the several hundred who flocked 
to the public opening that afternoon. The 
immediate goal is to sell Thailanders 300,- 
000 cases a year; they hope to sel! a mil- 
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lion cases in 195] 

Rak-Derrick-Davis brought in jeeps, 
and they have become the favorite utility 
vehicle of Bangkok. Since every house in 


residential Bangkok is near a canal, no 
WEATHER atietica 
hydrants are needed for the newly-im- ments ++. OF statistics. The 
ported jeep fire engines. The hose is ARMAMENT SYSTEMS U. S. Air Force studies your 
dropped into the stream, and the engine FOOD SERVICE individual aptitudes, finds 
provides the pumping power. The police out where vou should make 
department, army and navy now also het 
have their own fleets of jeeps PHOTOGRAPHIC the best progress rei ps you 


Davis believes that many Americans 
can succeed in this friendly, exotic coun- 
try, provided they come as partners, not 
exploiters. He finds his Thai associates 
indispensable. They point out political 
and other pitfalls he could never detect 
alone, and help him adapt western tech- 
nique to eastern attitude 

His bride of a year, blonde, blue-eyed 
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AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL AND WARNING 
WIRE MAINTENANCE 
MISSILE GUIDANCE SYSTEMS 
COMMUNICATIONS OPERATIONS 
PHOTOMAPPING 
INTRICATE EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE 


in radio? Or 
perhaps you have a leaning 
toward mechanics . . . arma- 


Interested 


plan and build a successful 
future! You have every op- 
portunity for continued 
training, education, ad- 
vancement—and you get 
full pay from the start! In- 
quire about the new Airman 
Career Program at your 


INTELLIGENCE ROCKET PROPULSION 
Louise Davis (that was her maiden name, MUNITIONS AND WEAPONS — SUPPLY nearest Recruiting Station. 
coincidentally), a former Pan American 
Airways hostess, shares her husband's en VEHICLE MAINTENANCE panerne 
thusiasm for Thailand and its people. She METAL WORKING TRANSPORTATION UNITED STATES 
teaches English to the children at Bang FABRIC LEATHER AND RUBBER 
kok’s school for the blind. Bill is a mem PROCUREMENT ADMINISTRATIVE AIR FORCE 
ber of the school’s board and contributes PERSONNEL EDUCATION MBDICAL 
to its upkeep. They like Bangkok and onurasene 


Bangkok likes them 

Trans-Asiatic Airlines (Siam) Ltd 
now been granted rights by the Thai gov 
ernment to fly to the United States, 
Europe, South America and Australia. If 
applications for landing permits are ap- 
proved, the G] who started on a shoe- 


has 


string only four years ago may some day 
be the president of a round-the-world 
airline END 
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(Continued from page 32) 


nel in the fields of radio and traffic con- 
trol often have difficulty answering some 
of the questions contained in the CAA 
exams! 

It is hard to understand how the CAA 
can expect a student to prepare himself 
for exams when proper texts and source 
material are not available, but that is 
the way it is. Several private individ 
uals have asked permission to prepare 
up-to-date texts on the understanding 
that if acceptable, the cheap, obsolete 
Government texts would be withdrawn. 
Permission has not been granted. 

Here are some of the things that can 
Be done to correct the present situation 

First, revise existing text material and 
issue additional pamphlets or books from 
time to time to give proper coverage for 
the exams. 

Second, provide a book of standards 
detailing the procedures the CAA uses 
in figuring temperature lapse rates, alti- 
tude and airspeed corrections, etc. 

Third, revise exams so they will cover 
material a pilot really needs to know for 
practical flying. 

Fourth, place exams on a basis where 
the ground instructor will be encour 
aged to do a good job of general air edu- 
cation. 

To do this, the CAA should follow one 
of two procedures. They could send out 
an advance résumé of each new exam 
This would eliminate the ground instruc- 
tor’s constant fear that he will be caught 
unprepared and eliminate the need for 
snooping. Better yet, the CAA should 
periodically issue a new series of, say, 
150 actual questions on each subject with 
the assurance that the exam would be 
made up of 30 of these questions at ran 
dom. This number of questions could 
give broad general coverage of the most 
important information a pilot needs to 
know. 

Here is an example of how questions 
could be prepared 


1. One of the most important causes 
of high oil consumption is——— 


A pilot tunes in station Atwood 
and receives a clear “N.” On sta 
tion Lansing he receives a clear 
“N,” and on station Whitehead a 
clear “A.” He will know then 
that ——_—_—_—. 

A pilot notices in flight cirro cu 
mulus, alto cumulus, and strato 
cumulus clouds. He will probably 
be encountering 


By omitting the four possible answers 
the CAA will leave both student and in 
structor somewhat in the dark but will 
give them an idea of what they will be 
expected to cover For instance, the 
ground instructor will know that he will 
have to teach thoroughly the general 
subject of engine oil consumption, estab 
lishing position by range quadrant sig 
nals and the whole story on unstable 
warm fronts. 

If a student learned the genera! infor 
mation concerning the subject matter 


FLYING 
covered by 150 questions he would stand 
a fair chance of passing. And in the 
process he would get a good education. 
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@ SHIP AHOY! 

Officers at Castle AFB in California 
puzzled for some time over a huge 
crated object received along with a 
shipment of B-50 bomber parts. After 
hurried consultations, they finally de 
cided the object belonged to the Navy 
It was part of a battleship 


Everybody wants to get into the act. 
A Memphis meat packer dropped 55,- 
000 paper plates over the city, cach 
good for 10 cents on a pound asnu- 
sage and each tabeled “Flying Sau- 


@® STORY MAKING THE ROUNDS 

As two hawk-faced, buxom women 
watched a sky-writing pilot 
one said Now | wonder what induced 
that man to go in for such fool things 
A man nearby spoke up Frustration 
lady His wife probably wouldn't let 
him smoke in the house.” 
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@ DIDJA KNOW? 
(iene Autry'’s fa- 
mous stattion, 
Champion, was 
the first herse 
ever to be flown 
in a plane (from 
Holly weed to New 
York in 


@ FOOL-PROOF 
At Boeing Field 
tank, heralded as 
proof and fire-proot tested with a 
burst of machine gun bullets. For the 
next 30 minutes two fire department 
were kept busy fighting the 


was 


crews 
blaze 


In one day, 175,000 gallons of gnase- 
line are consumed at Latiuvardia 
Field. 

@ PREMATURE 
When a Delta Air Lines clerk tried to 
be helpful and explain the “family 
plan” to a husband and wife, the 
answered “But we cant use 
on our honeymoon!” 
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Reservations for seats aboard the 
first space shipx ceing to the moon 
(and also Jupiter, Mars and Saturn) 
are new being accepted by New 
York's Hayden Mlanetarium. 


@ THE MELODY LINGERED ON 

A nocturnal joyrider swiped a DC-3 air 
liner at Merrill Field in Alaska 
low over sleeping residents for 
utes, then abandoned the plane it 
middie of a runway Damage? 

whiskey-soaked cockpit 
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The fastest fighters in We 
were slower than present 
copters. 


@ DUCK THAT DUCKED 

A battered duck was pulled out of the 
engine cowling of an Air Force Invader 
recently after the plane completed a 
California to Florida yuntry 
Somehow the duck had zipped through 
or around the props which were revoly 
ing 16 times a second Instead of being 
chopped into duckburger, the ruffled 
bird emerged with only a bent beak 
and minus a few feathers 
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After all, that is the purpose of the ex 
amunations. 


Ground instructors are, themselves, 
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partly to blame for the CAA attitude 
toward written exams and the profession 
of ground instruction. Since ground in- 
structors have never organized nationally 
to present constructive and forceful sug- 
gestions to the CAA, they get little or no 
consideration. As a profession they have 
been pushed around at will. 

Under present regulations no one has 
to attend a ground school to get a cer 
tificate of any sort. This is true even for 
a student taking a controlled course at a 
flight school with an air agency certif 
icate. A student cannot solo without the 
signature of a certified flight instructor 
but his ground education may be picked 
up in hit-or-miss fashion. The little 
ground knowledge required for a private 
pilot certificate is left by the CAA en- 
tirely to the judgment of the flight in 
structor. The ground instructor is not 
even permitted to give the trifling exam- 
ination on Civil Air Regulations that is 
required. 

In the latest Manual 50, 
ruary, 1950, made for ap 
proved schools having at least 40 stu 
dents to give their own written exams 
But, as would be expected, this is pos 
sible under the supervision of a 
designated flight examiner. A ground in 
structor operating a separate air agency, 
offering ground school only, is out of the 
picture 

So the CAA says in effect, “You may 
set up a ground school if you wish, but 
no one is required to attend it. You can 
not give CAA qualifying exams on your 
own responsibility. But, if less than 80 
per cent of your students pass our exams 
we can cancel your school certificate and 
we will outguess you if we can.” 

In the state of Washington we have set 
up an organization known as the Wash 
ington Aviation Ground School Instruc 
tors Association. This group has accom 
plished a great deal toward standardizing 
teaching procedures and making proper 
representation of our problems to the 
state board of education and the Veterans 
Administration. Furthermore, we feel 
that partly through our concerted efforts, 
the new CAA Manuel! 50 was revised to 
up the minimum ground school hours for 
the private and commercial courses from 
100 to 150 hours, an improvement greatly 
needed to properly train students to pass 
the CAA commercial written exams 
These minimums, of course, apply where 
a CAA Approved Ground School is vol- 
untarily established and where students 
voluntarily enroll in the course. In the 
new Manual 50 the CAA still not 
require an Approved Flight School to set 
up an Approved Ground School. Nor do 
Approved Flight School students or any 
flight students for that matter have to 
attend a ground school 

An active national organization of 
ground instructors could likely do very 
much to bring about proper recognition 
by the CAA for the profession of ground 
instruction. Admittedly, over a period of 
years the CAA exams have been slowly 
improved. But the basic policy in giving 
them has not. An organization of ground 
instructors would likely speed up im 
provements and bring about many de 
sirable changes. END 
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FLYING 


AOPA GIVES YOU 
MORE FOR THE MONEY .--- 


“In my opinion, membership in AOPA gives more for the money 
than any organization of its kind ever established. I intend to 
be a member as long as I am connected with flying.” 


Warner Kenyon, AOPA 4406 
Ashland, Kentucky 


Valuabie AOPA Services FREE to Members 


The Washington staff of AOPA will help you in personal 
flying problems, licenses, regulations, legal tangles, docu- 
ments, plane sales and purchases. Also national AOPA- 
Hertz Driv-Ur-Self courtesy card; AOPA Washington News- 
letter; each month the special AOPA edition of FLYING 
magazine; TWA-AOPA courtesy card assuring service and 
maintenance facilities at most TWA airports, advantageous 
aviation insurance service; distinctive AOPA pilot's wings, 
emblems for your plane and car, and membership card. 
Above all else, AOPA continuously protects and fights for 
your flying interests in government and other circles. 


WNERS AND PILOTS 


USE THIS MEMBERSHIP BLANK TODAY 


Satisfied members from coast to coast 
echo and re-echo these words. AOPA's 
reputation for service urges members, 
once they've joined, to continue to 
remain members for as long as they 
are connected with flying. You get 
service—better and faster service— 
from AOPA. Ask any of the thousands 
of private fliers who have taken mem- 
bership and they will tell you that 
AOPA gives them faster service and 
more for their money than any or- 
ganization of its kind ever established. 
These fliers depend upon AOPA for 
guidance and assistance in the air and 
on the ground. Membership is only 
$5.00 a year. Join now and begin to 
enjoy the many benefits this wonderful 
organization has to offer. 


AIRCRAFT WNERS AND PUL 
Notional Headquorters, Dept. 
Weoshingtow Bidg., | 5th end Avenve, 


Washington 5, D. C 
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Learn te Fly at Home! 


and save $50 or more 


Complete Course—$5. Flight stick and 
rudder included. Nothing more to buy! 


AVOID EXPENSIVE PRELIMINARY FLYING LESSONS! 
Save $50 or more by taking this $5 course 
of 8 easy lessons—in your own home. 
Learn mechanical operation! Save hours of 
costly lessons in the air! 

COURSE INCLUDES: 
Casting of @ Take-offs 
Coordineti @ Landing 
@ Bonk and oto 
All instructions writen by licensed flight 
instructor. Certified by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 


NORTHWEST SCHOOL of FLIGHT 


‘ Box 44, Boeing Field, Seattle, Wa. 

Enciosed find $5.00° cosh M.O. 7) for which 

. please send me your complete home Aying course 
including stick and rudder control. 

*Note: Washington Residents Enclose | 5c Sales Tax 


WILDERNESS AIRPORT 


oe OTIS LODGE 


A Duncan Hines resort recom- 
mended by its guests. Wonderful 
fishing in a thousand lakes, golf 
course with bent greens, private 
cottages beautifully located on 
the shores of Lake Sissebakwet. 
Sod runways built for twin engine 
aircraft, hanger, rotating beacon, 
car for flyers. No cocktail lounge 
but food like mother used to 
serve. Write for descriptive 
folder. 


Mr. & Mrs. ARTHUR R. OTIS 


OTIS LODGE 


Grand Rapids, MINNESOTA 


FLYING 
Twin-Engined Planes 
(Continued from page 19) 


plane were abandoned. A tentative price- 
tag of “less than $20,000” had been put on 
the craft. 

Despitt Piper's lack of interest, the 
Brigadier is an interesting design and 
deserves further comment. Baumann’s 
prototype was powered by two Conti- 
nental 125-h.p. engines which Piper re- 
placed with 190-h.p. Lycomings. This was 
expected to increase cruising speed from 
150 m.p.h. to 165 m.p.h. Engines are ar- 
ranged in pusher fashion, and the Brig- 
adier is a clean-looking five-placer. 

It is a shoulder-wing all-metal mono- 
plane with retractable tricycle gear. Pilot 
and one passenger sit in front and three 
passengers sit in the rear seat. Span is 


| 41 feet, empty weight 2,150 pounds, gross 


weight 3,500 pounds, landing speed only 
60 m.p.h. It has a single-engine ceiling 
of 5,000 feet, single-engine rate of climb 
of 350 f.p.m. at sea level. 

While Piper has no further plans for 
this model, John B. Baumann, president 
of Baumann Aircraft Corp., is developing 
another twin-engined plane at Van Nuys, 
Calif. It is expected to be flying by early 
summer. Baumann’s new plane will also 
be a pusher, powered by two Continental 
145-h.p. engines with Sensenich control- 
lable propellers. It is expected to land 
at 55 m.p.h. and have a single-engined 
ceiling of 7,500 feet with full gross load. 

A somewhat larger twin-engined plane 
is the Aero Commander, a high-winged 
monoplane with tractor engines. It is 
presently powered by two Lycoming 190- 
h.p. engines but will soon have the larger 
260-h.p. GO-435 Lycomings. The Aero 
Commander is an all-metal monoplane 
with retractable tricycle gear 

Cabin arrangement is interesting. It is 
a six- or seven-place plane with three 
pairs of full-width seats, seating two 
each, and with a seventh seat optional 
depending on baggage arrangement. 
There are dual controls in the front seat 

The Aero Commander's span is 43 ft 
10 in. and length is 32 feet. It has an 
empty weight of 2,800 pounds and a gross 
weight of 4,600 pounds. Cruising speed 
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on the original 190-h.p. Lycomings is re- 
ported at 175 m.p.h. (196 m.p.h. for the 
260-h.p. engines) and landing speed 56 
m.p.h. Single-engine ceiling is 8,000 feet. 

It is reported that if tests with the 
larger 260-h.p. engines are successful, ar- 
rangements have been made to finance 
and build the Commander in Oklahoma 
City. 

Another possible competitor in the 
small twin-engined plane sweepstakes is 
Cessna. It has long been rumored that 
Cessna has had a high-wing twin-engined 
all-metal plane in the design stage, but 
the company does not confirm this. Last 
January, Don Flower, sales manager of 
Cessna said: “We are not building a twin- 
engined airplane, nor have we decided to 
build such an airplane although the sub- 
ject has occasionally come up in conversa- 
tions. .. . If we make a definite decision 
to build a twin, it would seem desirable 
that we make an announcement of that 
decision at a fairly early date.” 

So far, Cessna has made no such an- 
nouncement. 

No other American companies, so far 
as is known, have any plans for produc- 
ing small twin-engined airplanes, though 
a number of them have had prototypes. 

Engineering and Research Corporation, 
manufacturers of the Ercoupe, had a twin 
in advanced development when Fred 
Weick was still chief engineer of the com- 
pany. Development of this plane, called 
the Ercoach, has not been carried for- 
ward and there are no present plans to 
produce it 

After the war, Douglas developed an 
extremely high-performing executive- 
type twin called the Cloudster. The 
Cloudster had a single pusher propeller 
behind the tail, which was driven by two 
engines buried inside the fuselage. Doug- 
las did not produce the airplanes because 
a market survey indicated that it could 
not be sold in sufficient numbers. 

An unusual design was the four-en- 
zined Monsted-Vincent MV-1, with four 
Continental 85-hp. engines arranged 
pusher-fashion. The MV-1 was a five- 
placer with a span of 48 ft. 5 in., empty 
weight of 3,200 pounds and gross weight 
of 5,000 pounds. Its reported cruising 
speed was 150 m.p.h, stalling speed 57 
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m.p.h. Take-off run was only 920 feet, 
and the rate of climb at sea level was 
1,100 f.p.m. 

All these airplanes are intended pri- 
marily as personal or executive aircraft 
instead of feeder liners. Though their 
speed is adequate, their capacity is too 
small for profitable use under ordinary 
circumstances. Shortly after the war, 
however, three companies did announce 
feeder liners with substantially larger 
capacity. All were dropped 

Lockheed built its Saturn, took another 
look at the market and kissed it good- 
bye. Beech built its four-engined high- 
winged Twin Quad feeder liner but after 
pilot error caused loss of the prototype, 
no more was heard from that direction. 
Boeing too had its eyes on the feeder 
line market but bowed out. 

So far as is known, no other small 
multi-engined planes are in advanced de- 
velopment in this country. Perhaps the 
reason given by Douglas is the answer— 
potential market is insufficient. Yet in 
Europe, where the market potential is 
far less than in the United States, there 
are a number of efficient twin-engined 
small planes flying 

In the feeder liner class, Britain alone 
has three. The Airspeed Consul has two 
395-h.p. Cheetah engines and a cruise of 
156 m.p.h.; the de Havilland Dove, with 
two 345-h.p. Gypsy Queen engines, has a 
cruising speed approaching that of the 
Beech 18; the Percival Prince, with two 
Alvis Leonides engines of 520 h.p. each, 
cruises at 179 m.p.h 

Australia has its de Havilland Drover, 
with three 140-h.p. Gypsy Major engines, 
seating a pilot and six to eight passengers 
and cruising 140 m.p.h 

Czechoslovakia has the Aero 45 with 
two 105-h.p. Walter Minor engines. It 
seats four or five and cruises at 152 m.p.h. 

France has done a surprising amount 


of work in this field. The Aerocentre | 


NC 860 has two Walter Minor engines of 
105 h.p. It seats four, cruises at 130 m.p.h. 
There is also the Morane Saulnier MS. 
700, with two 160-h.p. Potez engines. It 
meets ICAO requirements for single-en- 
gined flight, seats four and cruises at 160 
m.p.h. France also has a number of craft 
suitable as feeder liners. Among them 
are Aerocentre Martinet (two 590-h.p 
Renault, 10-placer); Dassault MD 315 
(two 600-h.p. Renault); Nord Norazur 
(two 420-h.p. Potez, 10-12-placer), and 
Sud-Ouest S.O. Corse Il (two 590-h.p 
Renault 12-15-placer) Some of these 
planes have been developed as “colonial 
transports,” and in some cases have been 
ordered in quantity 

Even the Turks have felt the need for a 
small twin-engined plane, and have de- 
veloped the THK 5A powered by two 
135-h.p. Gypsy Major engines. This is a 
six-placer with a cruising speed of 124 
m.p.h 

Observers are somewhat at a loss to ex 
plain America’s failure thus far to de- 
velop a modern, efficient, economical 
feeder-liner or a light multi-engined per 
sonal plane. Cost of development admit 
tedly is high, and markets uncertain at 
best. But even with adverse factors. it 
is disconcerting to note European prog 
ress in this field END 
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Looking Up 
(Continued from page 21) 


ises to be the best year yet—not exclud- 
ing 1947's Gl-based false economy. De- 
cember, 1948, was the bottom 

“Our business in a farming town of 
2,500 people has averaged 30 students 
the year-round for four years. Aircraft 
sales appear pretty good, and we have 
enough repair and service to maintain a 
shop at profit 

“Flight instruction won't make us ° ich, 
but it’s good reliable business. We've 
built an excellent agricultural business in 
spraying and dusting, and fly lots of char 
ter.” 

Vern Carter, owner and manager, Car 
ter Air Service, Utah Central Airport, 
Salt Lake City (in aviation business since 
1923) 

“Our 1950 business will be up to 1949, 
but won't reach the peak of 1946-47. The 
long-range view looks good to me, and I 
hope to be sitting here in Utah training 
students for another 27 years.” 

Mervin Russell, manager and owner, 
Russell Aircraft Sales and Service, Utah 
Central Airport, Salt Lake City: 

“Business is as bad as at any time since 
1929. When the GI program slacked, it 
left a big gap. The GI Bill created an 
over-supply of schools. 

“Plane sales for the past year haven't 
been worth fooling with.” 

Bili Baughman, partner and general 
manager, Skyway Flying Service, S.L.C 
Airport Number 2, Salt Lake City (in 
business four years): 

“We're located 24 miles from the city 
on an impossible road. The G.I. peak was 
reached long ago, and then a year ago a 
bad fire on an unprotected base wiped us 
out. Anything in 1950 would be better 
than last year... 

“But we've got three instructors at 
work again, cash customers for plane 
rental are more numerous than last year, 
and plane sales are good. It takes con 
stant promotion and constant selling to 


FLYING 
keep the pot boiling, but the business 
seems to be there if you dig it out.” 

R. K. Knight, manager, Parkair Flying 
Service, Cedar City, Utah (in business 
five years): 

“Business is only fair to poor, off about 
25 per cent from last year. Flight in 
struction is rapidly falling off. In this 


community of 3,800 persons, it looks like 
the best future is in agricultural work, 
seeding, dusting, spraying and fertilizing. 

“Cost of new and used planes isn't out 
of line at present, but the price of some 
repair parts is ridiculously high.” 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
By Leverett G. Richards 

At the height of the post-war aviation 
boom, Portland had 20 airports and 32 
operators or distributors within 20 miles 
of the city center. Today, six of those 
airports are closed and 16 operators have 
sold out, closed out, or reorganized 

The remaining operators appear to be 
prospering modestly. Unanimous con- 
sensus is for a long, slow improvement. 

All but two operators report instruc 
tion business as good as any year since 
the war, repair business not quite so good, 
sale of new planes down but used planes 
in increased demand. But the higgest op 
erator in the area had another story 
plane sales half the 1948 level; repair 
work down 25 per cent; flight instruction 
down about 65 per cent. 

All complained of Veterans Administra 
tion delays and rejection of applications 
under the supposedly liberalized GI 
flight training program 

Here's what they said 

John P. (Jack) Mifflin, manager, West 
ern Skyways Service, Troutdale, Ore. 
(operation founded in 1945, once the big 
gest private operation in the west; Mif 
flin is president of Oregon State Aviation 
Operators Association) 

“The whole business is on a sounder 
basis today. There's a ready market for 
used planes. About 50 per cent of busi 
nessmen who bought planes in 1946 have 
sold them, or plan to; but an equal num 
ber have bought new planes on a sound 


“And then someone jokingly said, ‘Push the jettison button, Charlie!’ 
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fair-weather business use 

“We've been suffering from the pains 
of over-eating in 1946 and 1947 but the 
industry now should grow normally, 
subject to the industry's success in sell 
ing lightplane utility to the public.” 

Henry Troh, manager, Troh’s Skyport, 
Portland (in business since 1934): 

“Business isn't as good as in 1948. I've 
sold just one new plane. Shop work is 
slack and spotty. Instruction has fallen 
off. except for some GI business from 
other schools that are folding. 

“Business should pick up, though. Our 
biggest need: downtown strips and relief 
from taxes on private fields like mine.” 

Fioyd Johnson, owner, Northwest Avi 
ation Company, Skylife Airport, Port 
land (founded in 1946) 

“Immediate prospects for new and used 
plane sales is better than any time since 
the post-war boom, but nobody's going 
to get rich in aviation the next year or so 

“The trouble is that we're selling sub 
stantially the same planes we sold 39 
years ago. We need someting like the 
Helioplane or Aerocar—with more util 
ity.” 

Edward J. Ball, co-owner ef Ball 
Ralston Flying Service, Hillsboro Mu 
nicipal Airport (in aviation 20 years) 

“Business is humming. It’s been good 
every year since the war except during 
winter months. We specialize in in 
struction and have never had to cut our 
staff. We'll have to cut down, though, 
when GI training ends. Then ‘spraying 
and dusting may be the answer.” 

Waldo Olson, co-owner with E. V 
Pucket of Evergreen Flying Service, Ev 
ergreen Airport, Vancouver, Wash. (in 
business since 1935) 

“Business is just as good as three years 
ago. Our shop's so busy we need another 
mechanic. Both civilian and GI business 
are holding up (we're the only GI school 
left in southwest Washington).” 

Don R. Smith, 'i & S Enterprises, Pear 
son Airpark, Vancouver, Wash. (in busi 
ness 22 years) 

“Business is down about 50 per cent 
from last year. Plane sales are virtually 
nil except for used models. Things would 
be than 1933 except for the GI 
program and the dusting business. Un 
less we get Federal aid—or the kind of 
planes can planes that land 
anywhere—the outlook is dismal.” 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
By Weary 4. Roberts 

Personal plane sales and service con 
tinue a slow upward climb in the New 
York area from a 1948 low. Overall in 
dications are that 1950 sales will averag> 
about 10 per cent more than last year's 
Most new plane sales are small, light 
horsepower craft. And particularly sig 
nificant is the strong tightening up of 
used aircraft sales, with prices slightly 
but definitely higher—and a smaller su» 
ply 

Service and repairs are holding their 
own in dollar volume, with most money 
going for repairs of older planes. Char 
ter work is definitely on the upturn, at 
tracting non-pilot clients. Seaplane char 
ter work has increased 

Instruction is uniformly down 15 per 
cent or more, with VA-sponsored stu 
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dents leading the drop. Some increase 
in non-GI enrollments has been noted, 
particularly in the prosperous Long Is 
land area. 

Here's what some operators say 

Thomes H. Hintze, manager, Westair 
Flying School, Westchester County Air 
port, White Plains, N. Y. (in business 
since 1948) 

“Business is down about 18 per cent 
Worst hit: new plane sales, none this 
year. Instruction is down 15 per cent 
but service and charter work are hold 
ing their own. We're optimistic about a 
new venture: sales, service, charter and 
instruction in Hiller helicopters 

“Staying in the fixed-base operating 
business weeds out the boys from the 
men.” 

W. E. Mellor, manager, Mellor-Howard 
Seaplane Base, Ridgefield Park, N. J 
(in business 14 years) 

“This is our best year since 1947. We're 
expanding our seaplane charter service, 
but new plane sales are practicelly nil, 
as are sales and service. Instruction’s 
picking up, however, and the immediate 
outlook is pretty good 

“Most of the fixed-base operators sit 
back and wait for business, but hardly 
any go out to get it.” 

Speed Honzlik, owner, Speed's Flying 
Service, Inc., Flushing Airport, Flush 
ing, L. L, N. Y. (in business 18 years) 

“Conditions are about the same as last 
year—a little slow. Plane sales are down 
to almost nothing. Repair work's hold 
ing its own. And student enrollment's 
the same as last year, only we've got 
fewer GI's and more non-GIs. Our aerial 
mapping work is up 30 per cent 

“Outlook for summer's only fair, and 
next fall and winter will probably run 
below the 1949-50 season. We expect a 
decline in GI enrollments, and continued 
competition from the CAP who rent 
planes cheaper than operators can run 
them.” 

Ted Hebert, president, Safair Flying 
Service, Inc., Teterboro Airport, Teter- 
boro, N. J. (in business 21 years) 

“Since the 1948 post-war low, business 
has improved steadily We're selling 
more planes than a year ago; our service 
department's on a double-shift; spare 
parts sales are up 10 per cent against 
last year 

“Instruction is down about 15 per cent, 
mostly because of weather. We expect 
1950 to run 8 to 12 per cent ahead of 
1949.” 

William L. Rausch, president, Rausch 
Fiying Service, Inc., Teterboro Airport, 
Teterboro, N. J. (in business 5'» years) 

“Good weather until last November 
permitted us to log 10,000 hours in 1949, 
and indications are that we'll log even 
more in 1950. Business is showing slight 
but sustained improvement. We have more 
non-VA-sponsored students in school, and 
sales and service are a |lxtle better than a 
year ago.” 

J. ©. Welsch, president, Personal Air- 
plane Sales, Inc., Roosevelt Field, Mine- 
ola, L. L, N. Y. (in business five years) 

“In the first three months of 1950, we 
did more than 50 per cent of last year's 
entire dollar volume. New plane sales 
are improving, used plane prices are up, 
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Do You Need? 


THE WEEMS LINE includes many navi 
gation aids and instruments which are 
standard equipment with U. S. Air 
Force and Naval Aviation, major air 
lines and foreign governments. Navi 
gation “musts” for pilot and student 
alike are the Weems Mark II Aircraft 
Plotter, and the Dalton E-6B, or Mark 
VII Computer. Either see your Avia- 
tion Supply Dealer, or send check 
direct. Prices shown below. 


WEEMS MARK ll PLOTTER: Scale fits 
sectional and world air charts. Used 
for plotting bearings, courses, measur- 
ing distances, constructing wind dia- 
grams and angles. Only $2.00. 


DALTON £-68 COMPUTER: Two sides. 
One solves all vector problems—-wind, 
true heading, ground speed. Other side 
graduated for computing speed-time 
distance, fuel consur ption, air speed 
and altitude corrections, and statute. 
nautical mile conversions. Only $10.00, 
with carrying case and instructions. 


DALTON MARK Vil COMPUTER: Vector 
side “mocks up” track-drift-true head 
ing trangle, allows simple, casily 
onentated setting-up and solution of all 
wind problems. Computer side for 
speed time-distance, fuel consumption, 
air speed and altitude corrections, and 
statute-nautical mile conversions, plus 
erasable air speed cahbration chart and 
flight log. Only $5.00 


WEEMS AIR NAVIGATION SCHOOL: 
Establisued 1927. Resident and Corre- 
spondence Courses 


For free catalog describing full Weems line -- 
Address Dept. 20, Weems System of Novigotion 
Annopols, Moryland 


es WEEMS 


mit® SYSTEM OF 


NAVIGATION 


THE BIGGEST IN THE WORLD 


The Classified Section of FLYING has the largest number of readers in the 
field. Classified ads in FLYING pull stronger—quicker—better. 


NAVIGATIONAL KIT IN 1 
FLoTTORP “It's simple and convenient 


CONTROLLABLE PITCH 


PROPELLERS 


Now available for Con- 
tinental-Powered 65 to 
85 H.P. Planes 
(as low aos $249.50 list) 
Simple Flight-Proven 
Principle 


The mechanical control of the 
Flottorp controllable pitch pro- 
peller is the flight-proven 
Beech-Roby design that has 
/ proven so successful and 
trouble free in countless 
hours of service. This new 
prop has the Flottorp ‘Armor 
Coated" blode that practically 
eliminates erosion wear and 
keeps moisture from the 
core. Install a Flottorp con- 
trollable pitch prop and get 
better performance from 
your plane. 


FL6TTORP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
World's Oldest Builders 
of Aircraft Propellers 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


to use. Gives me the flight 
information | need — and 


(Fomed winner of the 
Dele from Ook 
lend, Collf. te Hene 
Now Coleone! 
Air Force Reserve) 


THE NEW M-2 
MATTERN 


“COURSE & 
MILE-GAGE"'* 


GIVES A MULTITUDE OF FLIGHT 
ANSWERS THAT SIMPLIFY NAVIGATION 
EASILY OPERATED BY ONE HAND 


Ata glence Trve ond Magnetic Compass Courses * 
Veriete. Corrections, Turns ond Reciprece! Heod- 
ings —without Colculation * Stetvte, Nevticel. end 
Kilometer Direct Mileage Readings on Werld Charts 
* Stotute Miles on Sectione! Map * Ne scole 
erence secemory * Cent.-fabr Conv. Tebles * 
Morse Code * Stroight-edge, dividers, S-inch 
* Complete Colcwloter on beck * 


model less Calculator, Turns, Newti- 
col, end Kilometer Some 1345 
reference dete os M-2 
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60 
and there's no more distress-sale busi- 
ness such as we had in 1948-49. 

“We make a point of concentrating on 
people who really can afford to fly.” 


TAMPA, FLA. 
By Betty Skelton 

Business conditions in this part of 
Florida can be described in one word— 
lousy. GI flight training and new and 
used plane sales are down. Repair serv- 
ices are only average (or slightly down), 
although two operations report increased 
business. 

Instruction has shown a sharp slump. 

Unanimous opinion among Tampa area 
operators is that the immediate outlook 
is dreary. On the other hand, most op 
erators believe the distant outlook is en- 
couraging, especially if (1) the number 
of fixed-base operations decreases, and 
(2) better aircraft design and utility are 
provided. 

The situatioh in this part of Florida is 
somewhat worse than on the east coast, 
where winter tourist business started the 
year with more promise 

Here's what they say: 

Dave L. Skelton, secretary and general 
manager, Airco Aviation Corporation, 
Peter O. Knight Airport, Tampa (in busi 
ness 10 years, five years under present 
management): 

“Business is average, though plane 
sales seem pretty much a thing of the 
past. Private flying is slow but GI train- 
ing is a little ahead of last year. I'm 
afraid there'll be no improvement until 
we get an airplane with more utility, 
slower landing speeds and faster cruis 
ing speeds.” 

Roy A. Workman, Jr., president, Clear- 
water Flying Company, Municipal Air- 
port, Clearwater, Fla. (in business over 
six years) 

“Our transient business with personal 
and executive type aircraft is the best 
we've ever had, but it’s impossible to 
move planes—maybe a used one now and 
then. Maintenance is booming with much 
work being done on four-place personal 
craft. But flight instruction is bad.” 

Ed. T. Denham, Jr., president, Sarasota 
Bradenton Airport, Sarasota, Fla. (or- 
ganized in January, 1946) 

“Business is fair. We can only get rid 
of used planes and they go at weak 
prices. Repair services and flight train 
ing of non-veterans has increased, but GI 
flight instruction is way off.” 

Leslie Roberts, co-owner, Roberts Fly 
ing Service, Municipal Airport, Lake- 
land, Fla. (in business 11 years, plus four 
years in previous location): 

“No plane sales, hardly any private fly- 
ing, a drastic drop in GI training, and 
absolutely no interest in this area. Busi 
ness is slower than it ever has been.” 

Howard W. Showalter, Jr., president, 
The Showalter Corporation, Municipal 
Airport, Winter Park, Fla. (in business 
since September, 1546) 

“Private instruction is practically non 
existent, GI instruction is snarled up in 
VA red tape, charter flying is hampered 
by excellent local airline schedules. As 
for plane sales, don’t make me laugh!” 

G. W. Rifley, president, U. S. Flying 
Services, Inc., Albert Whitted Airport, 
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And There | Was... 


After an instrument refresher 
hop in an SNJ, two Navy cadets 
(one practicing instruments and 
the other acting as safety pilot) 
brought their plane back to 
Corpus Christi with the wings 
rippled and rivets popped. 

Haled squadron 
executive officer, they admitted 
they had been fooling around and 
had gotten into a graveyard spiral 
in which each thought the other 
had the controls. 

“Which one of you finally 
pulled it out?” asked the officer. 

One of the cadets stiffened to 
attention. “I did. sir.” he con- 
fessed. guess I'm just 
chicken, ... 

Lieut. R. K. Awtrey, USN 


before the 


On the downwind leg of a land- 
ing at Gunter Field, Ala., a solo- 
ing cadet couldn't see very clearly 
through the oil-streaked wind- 
shield of his AT-6 so he stuck his 
head out of the cockpit for a 
moment. The force of the slip- 
stream whipped off his earphones, 
the disconnect plug was pulled 
apart, and the earphones fell to 
the gr i. 

Excited because he was nearing 
the turn into his base leg, the 
cadet picked up the mike and 
shouted: 

“Gunter tower, this is Cadet 
Perry in ship number one-six- 
five! just lost my headset! 
What shall I do?” 

H. R. Dunlap 


At Pensacola, a Navy cadet was 
called before the officer-in-charge 
to the target 

sleeve during a gunnery run. 


The embryo pilot explained, 
“Other students told me you get 
more hits if you hold your fire 
until the last 1 


you're so close that the sleeve fills 


ite—until 
the gunsight. 
“Were you firing when the 
plane hit the sleeve?” asked the 
officer. 

“No. sir.” replied the student. 
God!" 


officer, “how close did you want 


“Cood exclaimed the 


to get?” 
Liew. R. K. Awtrey, USN 

FLYING pays $5 for each of these true, 
humorous anecdotes They must be 
original and, if possible, taken from 
your own experience. Al! contributions 
should be accompanied by a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. Address ‘And 
There | Was’ Editor, FLYING Maga 
zine, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago |, 
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St. Petersburg, Fla. (with operations also 
in Winter Haven and Arcadia, Fla.; in 
operation since April, 1945): 

“Business is average—not as good as 
last year, and off 80 per cent from the 
latter part of 1948. At our two branch 
operations, flight training is nil. The GI 
mechanic training program is the only 
phase that shows any improvement.” 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
By Gil Close 

Operators in the Los Angeles area who 
are willing to sell aviation to the public 
are doing a booming business. Others 
with less drive but willing to maintain a 
neat establishment, are doing average 
business. The operators running a “bicy- 
cle” shop airport and waiting for busi 
ness to knock at their door are bemoan 
ing fate and looking for a buyer. 

In this part of the country, operators 
are hampered by a common enemy—the 
well-known Los Angeles “smog.” De 
spite the smog, however, business is 
booming at some airports, idling at oth 
ers, and passing the rest by 

Here's what some of the operators say 

Al Mintum, field manager, Hawthorne 
Municipal Airport, Hawthorne, Calif. (in 
business about 18 months) 

“Our business is booming almost too 
fast to keep up with it. But of course, we 
do a lot of promoting and keep im- 
proving our facilities. We have five fly- 
ing clubs and two large flying schools, all 
doing excellent business. Leases for tie- 
down space jumped from 80 to 120 in the 
past three weeks, and applications have 
poured in so fast that we're now surfacing 
enough space for another 100 tie-down 
leases. 

“We have a_serve-yourself 
where pilots can service their own air- 
planes, get expert advice and pay only 
for the use of tools, hangar time and sup 
plies and parts. We average one to four 
transient tie-downs per night.” 

Andrew J. Adams, field manager, 
Compton Airport, Compton, Calif. (in 
business since 1935) 

“Business can't get worse—it’s bound 
to improve. Only seven to eight per cent 
of our students are active. Pleasure fly 
ing is at low ebb and transient and char 
ter business is poor 

“As an old time pilot and operator, 
however, I believe the fixed-base future 
is bright if operators will realize that the 
romantic phase of aviation is over. To 
day, it’s a competitive business.’ 

Arthur L. Sharp, owner-manager, Gar- 
dena Airport, Gardena, Calif. (in busi 
ness since 1945) 

“Since 1945, business has been steadily 
on the upgrade. Conditions this season 
have been normal, with weather the 
principal deterrent. New plane sales are 
off some but there are lots of lookers for 
Fixed-base operations 


hangar 


cheap used craft 

should 
strictly 


are average but improve this 


summer. Aviation is business 


now.” 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 

By Virginia Reiney 
Since the rice industry's thriving here 
luster pilot. There are 12 
within a 40-air 


everyone's a 


air-farming concerns 
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mile radius of Beaumont. In other re- 
spects, aviation business is just fair— 
about the same as last year. 

Repair services, however, are the best 
yet. The margin has been narrowed to 
the point where the few left in the busi- 
ness have more than they can handle, 
with the duster-plane business 

The new plane market is slow. It was 
never booming. Used planes sell better. 
Only one of seven operators in the GI 
flight training business three years ago 
is handling GI business today. Other op- 
erations such as hangar rentals, gas 
sales, plane rentals and charter are slow. 
But with fewer operations, the future 
looks better for those remaining 

Here's what they say 

Glenn Parker, Sr., president-owner- 
manager, Parker Air Service, Port Ar- 
thur, Tex. (in aviation 20 years) 

“I work on a low overhead. Where 
others spend a dollar, I get by on 50 
cents. Where others hire out, I do my 
own work: instructing, repairing, and rig- 
ging planes for air-farming. The result: 
I can hold my own while others go 
broke.” 

Cc. DB. Allen, president, Southern Air 
Specialties, Amelia, Tex. (in business 
three years): 

“Since January, our business has been 
on a steady climb—slow but sure. Things 
couldn't be worse than last June. No 
body's buying new planes—too many 
good used planes on the market. In- 
struction, plane rentals and charter are 
picking up. Repair services are at an all 
time high. We don't use the GI program 
I believe it’s retarded rather than pro- 
moted private flying.” 

A. C. Wagley. owner, Wagley Airmo- 
tive, Amelia, Tex. (in business nine 
years): 

“Repair service is the best it’s ever 
been. Now, it’s 20 per cent above last 
year. The bulk of my business is rigging 
planes for planting, dusting and spraying 
I've hired all the help available. Also, in 
my shop I have students training in en 
gines and aircraft. I figure I'm in busi 
ness as long as we have agricultural avi 
ation—and it’s been growing every year.” 

Poley Mitchell, partner-owner, M & M 
Air Service, Amelia, Tex. (in business 
four years) 

“Business this year will be about like 
1949, which was 25 per cent better than 
1948.” 

Norman Chase, Sr., president and man 
ager, Farm Air Service, Hugh Long Air 
strip, Nome, Tex. (in business five 
years) 

“My business is good now, has been 
good, and I expect it to continue on the 
up-grade. Only difficulty was during a 
orice-war during the last dusting season.” 

K. W. Shone, president and manager, 
Shane Aviation Company, Inc., Lovell's 
Lake Airport, Beaumont, Tex. (in busi 
ness four years) 

“Business is just fair now, but even at 
that air farming is better off than other 
aviation enterprises here. I believe we've 
got a growing future. But the immediate 
future worries us. There'll be less acre- 
age planted in rice this year and more 
air-farming concerns bidding for the 
business END 
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‘How to fly the omnirange! 


Here’s the new = Manual you've been waiting for! 


| First of its kind! 


1. Flying the Omnirange: by 
@ pilot, for pilots. Chores A. Zweng's 
new guide to the amarngly wmple 
VOR Omniranges ore designed 
to make cross-country easy, and this 
book shows you how easy Profusely 
illustrated, deluxe binding. Pub- 
lished May 20. Order you copy 
todoyl.. $4.00 

both new oral & typical written 

exominations. Two books, one price ...§3.50 

Ore! Examination: the new typ 

ical oral examination, with many diogroms. .. $1.00 


Ground instructor & @ revised edition of the 
stondord guide to this profrable rating $3.00 


both in one 
. $3.50 


famous manval Lotest typicc! exammotions 


Pilot complete teat wrth 
typical exammnator questions & answers $4. 


7. Perechute Technician: guicie to the roting.. $3.00 


8. Aircraft Ingine & 
both in one up-to-date man 
wol New typical ezominotion 
Flight Engineer Reting: typo! OC 
Constelt 40C.4 $4.00 
10. Instrument Reting: new 950 
of the notions No. | guide to the ro 
Lotest exommations 


11. Bectrenie Nevigetion (Ormon) roder 
& loran you con understand $4.90 


12. Link Instructor Reting: tex! & questions $4.00 
13. Airport Op am how to mob 
$4.30 


@n clrport pay its woy 


tend me the morwols circled by number below 

1236486789 10 3 
Paymen! enctosed 

Send me free copy of new 1950 catalogue 


City & Stote 


Write for a free copy of new 1950 Aero roar 


PAN AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE 


12021 VENTURA BLVC F 6 @ 


LOWEST MARKET PRICE $7.25 
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resistant 
and sume 
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cw 


480 Lexington A New 17, 


RING 


Pius 20°, federal tax $18.00 
Designed and sold only by 
L. SHANNON €O. 


6223 E. 6th Ave GARY. INDIANA 


NORTH HOLLYWOOD. CALIF 


SPECIALS 


DELCO 
GENERATORS 
Type New, in 
tory Box 


Our PRICE. $10.08 


PROPELLER & 
GOVERNORS 

HAMILTON 

STANDARD 


Used on all Models P-51 
Mode! 4G10G21D 

New. Export Packed 
OUR PRICE $32.00 


ECLIPSE 
STARTERS 

Model 9154. E ot F 
Type New 


OuR PRICE $12.50 


BENDIX BRAKE SHOE 
LINING ASSEMBLY 
NO. 56459 


Used on all C4? Aircraft New 
Our PRICE ese $18.00 


ALL NEW MATERIAL 
Terms: F.0.8. Glendale 
25°o Deposit Required with Order 
Send Remittance Plus Postage 
CAA APPROVED REPAIR STATION 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
AERONAUTICAL ACCESSORIES 
AND GENERAL SUPPLIES 


PARTS 


723 SONORA AVE 
LENDALE 3, CALIFOR 
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The Mail Box 


(Continued from page 6) 


Fly-In Reunion, followed by a ball—a 
two-day affair for all former personnel— 
at this historical site. 
|However] we have lost contact with 
many of the pilots, instructors, and 
ground-crew men who were stationed at 
Falcon Field. Inasmuch as Fyre is read 
by most pilots and those allied with flying 
in this country, we hope to contact these 
men through this letter, so that we may 
complete our listing and make definite 
plans for the Reunion. 
W. L. 
Falcon Field Public Relations 
206 68th St. 
Guttenberg, N. J. 


NO PARKING? 

Have I a record of some sort? I 
landed my plane (see photo) at 12,600 
feet elevation near Mt. Whitney and just 
below Tulainyo Lake (12,865 feet, the 
highest in the U. S.). 


- 

Landing roll—or slide—was only about 
600 feet and take-off distance was the 
same, due to firm snow and the help of 
gravity. 

Incidentally, since my article, “I Land 
Anywhere,” was published in February 
Fiyinc, I have received a letter from the 
Superintendent of Sequoia National Park 
advising me that it’s against Government 


FLYING 
regulations to land in a national park. It 
seems that the poor aviation business gets 
it in the neck from everyone and from 
every angle. 

Joun W. HopcK1n 
Selma, Calif. 

PRIVATE PILOT WINGS? 

We think there should be some official 
designation for civilian pilots in addition 
to licenses. . . . This recognition should 
be in the form of wings similar to those 
of the Air Force. The CAA could issue 
the wings with the license, and could 
then charge a nominal fee to cover the 
extra cost of the wings 


— 


enclosing our idea of what the wings 
should look like. Wonder what other 
private pilots around the nation think of 
the idea? 
Don Bousiey and Datmar Ditcn 
Fort Benning, Ga 
CONFUSING 
. . . On page 31 | April Fiyinc] you pic- 
tured a Douglas A-26 Invader and called 
it a Douglas B-26. Looks as if you made 
a slip . . . B-26 is the designation for the 
Martin Marauder, which is an entirely 
different airplane. 
MarK PEeRRAULT 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
... The plane shown is an A-26 
Lanpon 
Evanston, II! 
e@ Fiyine didn't slip. The Air Force no 
longer uses the “A” designation for its at 
tack bombers and all bombers are now 
labeled with the “B” prefix. Consequent 
ly, the Douglas Invader, formerly the 
A-26, is now known as the B-26. The old 
Martin Marauder (B-26) is obsolete 
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today. [See “The AF’s New Designation 
System,” August, 1948, Fiyinc].—Eb. 
LOOK-ALIKES 
I wonder how many of your readers 
would call the new Swedish SAAB 29A 
jet a Grumman Avenger if they saw it 
flying overhead at low speeds? They look 
very much alike to me. 
RALPH OWELL 


Bronx, N.Y 


SAAB 29A (above), Grumman Avenger 
(below) 


SOARING SOCIETY 
Can you tell me how to get in touch 
with the Soaring Society of America? 
Rosert H. Leecu 


San Francisco, Calif 
@ Write to: The Soaring Society of Amer- 
ica, 228 Boston Post Rd., Weston, 93, Mass 


CONGRATULATIONS 
Just a line to congratulate Fiyine 
for the April issue. It’s packed with in- 
teresting features 
J. R. Ricn 
New York, N.Y 


Ryan Super 260 


(Continued from page 25) 


smoother because of that propeller gear- 
ing but it is the same Navion to handle 
The extra 100 pounds of the Lycoming 
engine simply don't exist, except for 
about one m.p.h. on landing 

As I pushed the throttle forward for 
my first flight in the 260 my immediate 
thought was, “Why, this thing's been 
given a shot of high life.” It leaps ahead 
with a rushing scurrying lunge and does 
it so easily and smoothly that you're in 
the air before you have quite decided 
that this is strictly a normal operation 

Once aloft, as per usual, I got thick 
headed, forgot to unlock the gear-up 
lever and while trying to pull it off the 
panel like a dumb ape, the engine over- 
ran by several hundred r.p.m.s without 
my noticing it—strictly a matter of 
smooth and easy flowing power 

Doc Sloan flipped the little lever that 
keeps you from accidentally pulling the 
gear up on the ground and we were on 
the way. 


Engineering records have shown that 
the 260 will consistently break ground 
with a 400-foot take-off run and get over 
a 50-foot hurdle in 770 feet. What's more 
important, it will still be tractable to land 
at that point in an unexpected power 
failure—provided that you do not dump 
the nose and thus throw 90 per cent of 
your lift out the window. That's the nice 
thing about those washed-out wing tips, 
they won't let go and dump you, so you 
can maintain maximum lift and let the 
plane kind of parachute-settle down 

Landing over a 50 foot hurdle you can 
get the 260 stopped in 875 feet. These are 
sea level figures with full load and zero 
wind, Obviously a check pilot can't du 
plicate them flying an airplane for the 
first time and I wouldn't try. My take-off 
runs were more like 600 feet, at which 
time there was a surplus of everything 

I expected that. What I hadn't thought 
about was the Navion as a speedster. I 
figured the 155 m.p.h. you could get from 
the 1949 model wasn't something to 
thumb your nose at and when a plane 
has the rugged constitution and forgiving 
nature of the Navion, plus comfort and 


head room and visibility and a low noise 
vibration level, it doesn’t have to be 
‘fast,” if that term still has any meaning 
at less than Mach 7.0 

That was my next big surprise. We 
flew to Palm Springs, thence via Banning 
and Hemet out to the coast At that 
point, with me still thinking I was flying 
a Navion that only ran quieter and 
climbed faster, we let down onto the 
coastal speed course above Torrey Pines 
There we leveled out at 50 feet for a 
little investigation of the airplane's scat 

I pushed things forward until Doc 
Sloan started looking just a bit worried 
about somebody else’s airplane and we 
tallied off 20 miles in about 7 min. 18 sec 
That's less than 170 by a small jot, but 
we weren't pulling 240 h.p. either. We 
had both manifold pressure and r.pm 
left on the instrument panel 

Now, that’s scampering along. To do 
it with the throttle open at optimum alti- 
tude is one thing: to do it down on the 
deck is something else again. 

Everything else is essentially the same 
and it is an unnecessary repetition to 
enumerate the number of wheels (3), 
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wings(2), propellers (1), seats (2), etc. 

The Koppers mechanical altitude com- 
pensator which hydraulically controls 
the prop pitch and engine r.p.m. auto- 
matically “fails safe” if you happen to 
forget about it prior to wrapping up your 
take-off run 

Standard instruments are: sensitive 
altimeter, airspeed, rate-of-climb, mag- 
netic compass, electric turn and bank, 
outside temp., eight-day clock, cylinder 
head, tachometer, manifold pressure, oil 
pressure, oil temp., fuel quantity, fuel 
pressure, and ammeter. 

Exterior finish is an automotive-type 
enamel in eithér Sunset Maroon or two- 
tone Gala Green and Ivory, a very lush 
combination, indeed 


| 


Two special features should be men- 
tioned. One is the 20-gallon auxiliary 
fuel tank which is available at no extra 


RYAN NAVION SUPER 260 
One 260-h.p. Lycoming engine 
Type Certificate 782 


Wing span 33 ft. 4!/2 in 
Length 27 #. 6 in 
Height 8 f. 7% in. 
Wing area 185 sq. ft. 
Wing loading (per sq. ft.) 15.41 Ibs. 
j Power loading (per h.p.) 10.86 Ibs. 
Empty weight 1,897 Ibs 
Gross weight 2,850 Ibs 
Total useful load. 953 Ibs 
Fuel capacity 40 gals. 
Additional fuel capacity 
(aux. tank) 20 gals 
Cargo load | 
(with three seats removed) 575 Ibs 
Cabin width, 


height, and length 43 in.; 52 in.; 94 in. 


Luggege space 20 cu. # 

Maximum speed 174 m.p.h 

Cruising speed [at 7,000 ft.) 170 m.p.h 

Landing speed (full load) 55 m.p.h 

Take-off run 400 f 

Landing run 470 
Maximum range 

with auxiliary tanks......... 640 mi 


Maximum range 


4 (at economy cruise) 900 mi 
Rate of climb 1,250 f.p.m 
Service ceiling 18,000 f 


Source: Ryan Aeronautical Co., San Diego, Calif 


cost on order and gives you up to 900 
miles of range at economy cruise settings 
and 640 miles at normal cruise. The other 
addition is cowl flaps that lower from 
gills enclosing the exhaust stacks at each 
side of the fuselage underneath. You 
have them open, of course, for ground 
operations and take-off and landing and 
sometimes for climb, depending on how 
the head temps are running. They are 
closed in flight. 

For all-weather operations you can get 
full panels of gyro instruments, and pro- 
fessional pilots who use Navions for char- 
ter flying tell me it is an excellent air- 
plane for instrument flying. 

It is roomy and the seats are comfort- 
able. 

It stalls easily at 53 m.p.h. with power 
on and the stall break, when it comes, is 
just enough to make my 3'»2-yvear-old son 
and 22-year-old daughter think it is the 
greatest and funniest sport on earth 
Even in a stall, the 260 retains its solid 
fiying characteristics. END 
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ARGYLE MANUFACTURING CO 


FOLDS FOR CARRYING 
UNFOLDS FOR RIDING 
in 15 Seconds! 


Provid transportat.o« 
f hot: a 
witt ‘RIDE, 2 heary 


MATIC 


ONLY §163.00 » 


COLCHESTER. ILLINOIS 


NEW! 
ARGYLE 


Scooter Cub 


100 wives 


the oa friendly host in the 
HEART of Cleveland ~~ 


Whether you come by train, 
plane or motor, you'll like the 
convenience of comfortable Hotel 
Cleveland. Only a few steps 
from Union Terminal trains and 
garage. Quiet, sleep-inviting 
rooms . . . spirited, colorful 
new devorations...attentive 
service and sincerely warm 
hospitality will greet you. 

All reoms with radio. .many 

with television. Singles from 

$4.50, doubles from 86. 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 
Cleveland, Ohio 


more pilot nen then any other schoo! 
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ervall government espe 


the Gi & 


Counes ster? ony time—ne waiting! 


you con obtain a 

H.P. or TYPE RATING on 

ovr DOUGLAS DC-3s under 
the G. I. 


woORrTH 6. TEXAS 


MEACHAM FULD 


FLY TU 
LAC LA CROIX LODGE 


40 miles from the 
necrest town or road 


UNEXCELLED FISHING 


LAKE TROUT, WALLEYE and NORTHERN PIKE, BASS 
New lodge cond cabins. modern conveniences including showers. 
New boats and motors. LOW POLLEN COUNT FOR HAY FEVER RELIEF. 
AMERICAN PLAN ONLY 


COMPLETE CANOE OUTFITTING into QUETICO-SUPERIOR CANOE COUNTRY 
For colored folder, retes, reservations, write, wire or coll 


MARTIN SKALA, Jr., Phone 192R, 114 E. Sheridan, ELY 4, MINN. 


In The Famous 
Roadless Wilderness 
of the 
Quetico-Superior 
National Forest 
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MULTNOMAH COLLEGE 


approved by the Civii Aero- 
nautics Administration 
prepares students for C.A.A. 
examinations for aircraft and 
engine mechanics licenses. 


For Complete Information, Write 


MULTNOMAH COLLEGE 


S19 S.W. 6th Portiand 4, Oregon 


CENTRAL AIRPORT 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


Only 4 miles to 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hard runways 
Everything for Aviation 


FLYING 
Lockheed XF-90 


(Continued from page 15) 


accomplish the almost impossible tasks 
of sighting, aiming, firing—and hitting the 
target. The only answer seems to be (1) 
improved methods of approaching and 
attacking the target or (2) slowing down 
the plane on approach to the objective. 

Information on the XF-90's_ special 
equipment, armament and exact perform- 
ance hasn't been released but overall 
dimensional data is available. Wingspan 
is about 40 feet, with a rakish 35° sweep- 
back. Overall length, including pitot tube 
and mount, is about 56 feet. Vertical and 
horizontal fins are swept back at slightly 
greater angle than the wings (approxi- 
mately 45°) and the fin towers 16 feet 

The big plane has a tricycle landing 
gear which retracts into wings and fuse- 
lage. Tread of the two main wheels is 
nine feet 


FLYING CROSS COUNTRY 
STOP AT 
PLANNING A VACATION 


devoted to pleasure 
HERSHEY 


HOTEL HERSHE 


BEAUTY—SPORTS and ENTERTAINMENT 

HOTEL HERSHEY is situated on a farm of 14,000 acres, and surrounded by beautiful pine forests 
Nearby are the famous Hershey Rose Gardens, four golf courses, Hershey Park with |.000 acres 
Swimming, dancing to name bands—everything that is needed to make 
‘The Summer Playground of Pennsylvania.’ 

Land ot the Hershey Air Park, within walking distance of Hotel and all activities. 


inquire about our ‘‘Packeged Vacation Week End."’ 


HERSHEY AIR PARK, Box 253, Hershey. Penna. 


DELIGHTFUL LIVING--COMFORT and 


HERSHEY 
PENNA. 


RATE: 30c PER WORD 


lf 


June, 1950 

Not even the Bell X-1 supersonic re- 
search craft has thinner wings than the 
XF-90. Strength is attained by use of 
new high-strength aluminum alloys. Fuel 
cells are housed in wing cavities fore and 
aft of the spar. Two large tanks in the 
fuselage hold the main fuel supply while 
large droppable wing tanks carry addi- 
tional fuel at the wing tips. Incidentally, 
the XF-90 is the first swept-wing aircraft 
that has been successful in applying ex- 
ternal wing tip fuel tanks. 

Other features of the XF-90 include a 
pilot ejection seat, cockpit refrigeration 
for supersonic flight and a considerable 
amount of protective armor 

Before the XF-90 was finally evolved 
by Lockheed, over 60 configurations were 
investigated by company aerodynamicists 
In 1947, two years after initial design 
work began, the Air Force gave Lock- 
heed a go-ahead on the prototype. Early 
research work was done with scale 
models, both in wind tunnels and by 
launching from high flying aircraft. 

By June of 1949, the prototype was 
ready for its first flight. After that 37- 
minute hop, Tony Le Vier remarked 

“It was the most successful first flight 
I've ever made. Stal! characteristics were 
particularly good, and the XF-90 handled 
as smoothly and easily as the F-80.” 

As FLYING goes to press, results of the 
AMC tests have not been revealed. If the 
Air Force gives the nod, the big penetra- 
tion fighter will join the jet sluggers of 
the Air Force in quantity. END 


MINIMUM 10 WORDS 


AIRPLANES FOR SALE 
AERONCA 


1946 AERONCA Chief, with metal prop., 
full swivel tail wheel, flown only by own- 
er, never cracked, always hangared, in 
perfect condition, 140 total hours. Re- 
licensed to May 1950. First offer of around 
$900.00 takes it. C. W. Paul, Box 328, Elko, 
Nev. 


BEECH 


BONANZA. Bargain prices on all models. 
Write Box 1709, Wilmington, Del 
BONANZAS: 55 available from $5500. 
A-35, *2078VF, has 170 hours, Loop. Gyro 
November license. $6250. Also, 1948 A-35, 
*+686BF, with 218 hours. Two radios. Sep- 
tember licence. Excellent. $8000. Also, 
painted 1949, =8620AF, with 315 hours 
Gyros. Flares. Relicensed. New. $8800. In- 
quire, Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 
475 5th Ave., New York, N. Y.; or, 505 N 
Ervay, Dallas, Tex 

D-18-S TWINS: 11 available from $25.- 
000. #89340F has 27 hours since overhaul 
Nose Tank. Hydromatics. De-icers. New 
executive interior. Airline equipment 
Radio telephone. Beautiful. $35,000. Ap- 
ply, Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers 
475 5th Ave., New York, N. Y.; or, 505 N 
Ervay, Dallas, Tex 

CESSNA 
60 total hours 
Full equipped, VHF, 
transmitter, directional compass, wheel 


pants, etc. $5,500. No trades. John M 
Carson, 14-16 E. 9th, Shawnee, Okla 


CESSNA 170 Purchased 


October, 1949 


CESSNAS! 140’s, 170’s, 195's, $1,395.00 to 
$12,500.00. All guaranteed. Trade. Terms 
Mauk's Airpark, Blackwell, Okla 


120 FLOAT Plane: 1947 corrosion proofed, 
=2937NF. Painted red. Land gear. 220 
hours. Majored engine. 2 metal propel- 
lers. Mufflers. Electrical system cher 
Receiver. No leaks, dents, corrosion. Re- 
licensed. Excellent. $2575. Apply, Powers 
& George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 5th Ave.. 
New York, N. Y.; or, 505 N. Ervay, Dallas 
Tex 


140'S: 72 available from 
2282NF. has only 80 hours. Metal pro- 
peller. Radio. Loop. Skis. Relicensed 
Exceptional. Offer $1500. Inquire Powers 
& George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 5th Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; or, 505 N. Ervay, Dallas, 
Tex 


170’s: 34 available from $3550 =2709VF 
is painted. 220 hours. New engine. Metal 
propeller. Fenders. Primary blind. Ra- 
dio. Clean. $3725. Also, metal wing 1949, 
#9257AF, with 188 hours. Metal propeller 
Pants. Primary blind. Radio. Heater 
Control lock. Relicensed. New $5150 
Apply, Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 
475 5th Ave., New York, N. Y.; or, 505 N 
Ervay, Dallas, Tex 

9 available from 
23582VF, has 388 hours. Gyros. ARC 
VHF radio plus standard. ADF. Other 
extras. $10,000. Also, 1949, =4473VF. with 
235 hours. Gyros. Omni-range. Visual 
marker beacon. Relicensed. New. $11.- 
900. Inquire, Powers & George, Aircraft 
Brokers, 475 5th Ave., New York, N. Y-; 
or, 505 N. Ervay, Dallas. Tex 


$1100. 1947 


$9750 1948, 


BELLANCA 


CRUISAIRS: 21 available. October 1946, 
=87811F. has 225 hours. Aeromatic. Pri- 
mary blind. Gyro. Radio. Landing lights 
Repainted. Relicensed. $2725. Also, 1948, 
=4953NF, with 200 hours. Aeromatic 
Radio. New condition. $4000. Inquire 
Powers & George. Aircraft Brokers, 
5th Ave.. New York, N. Y.; or, 505 
Ervay, Dallas, Tex 

CULVER 
HAVE 1941 Culver Cadet in excellent con- 
dition throughout. Only 5 hours since 
complete overhaul on engine. Fuselage 
recovered and entire plane repainted on 
March 25th, 1950. I am a student and 
must sacrifice this plane. $750. O 
Kiel, Jr., 300 W. 27th, Austin, Tex 


ERCOUPE 


ERCOUPES: 72 available from $900. 1947, 
=95721F, has only 140 hours. Metal pro- 
peller. Improved throttle, trim-tab, nose- 
wheel, Radio. Loop. Relicensed. Excep- 
tional $1300. Apply, Powers & George, Air- 
craft Brokers, 475 5th Ave. New York 
N. Y.; or, 505 N. Ervay, Dallas, Tex 


GRUMMAN 


WIDGEONS. Why buy an airplane be- 
fore you know what is available? Our 
clearing house has complete listings on 
all available Widgeons throughout the 
Country Write William C. Wold Asso- 
ciates, 420 Lexington Ave.. New York 17, 
N. Y. for complete information 
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June, 1950 
WIDGEON Amphibians: 24 available 
from $7300. Late G-44-A, =87656F, has 
233 total hours. Curtiss metal propellers 
Special radio. Loop. Gyros. Relicensed 
Grumman maintained. Exceptional. $16,- 
500. Inquire, Powers & George, 
Brokers, 475 5th Ave.. New York, N. Y.; 


FLYING 
STINSONS! Two excellent 1947 models, 
one 150, one 165. Like new. Loaded with 


extras. $2,250 and $2,750. Mauk’'s Air- 
park, Blackwell, Okla 

2—STINSONS: 1, 1947 Voyager, 150 H.P 
used only 136 hours; 1, 1948 Station Wag- 
on, 165 H.P. with 105 hours. Both ships 


or, 505 N. Ervay, Dalias, Tex. used only privately, never cracked and 
condition like new. C. E. Preston, One- 
NAVION onta, 

205-HP RYAN Navion NC 4496 K. Per- MISCELLANZOUS 


fect condition Manufactured October 
1948. Zero time factory installed engine 
Completely equipped, including heater, 
special carpet, and full gyro instruments 
Blue color. Will deliver anywhere in U.S 
Make offer, no trades. B. O. Reynolds, 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 


NAVION, 1947 E. type engine 2 way GE. 
Radio-Full Gyro Instruments. Low time 
Always hangared. Clean. $3700. E. E. 
a 1206 N. Girard Ave., Albuquer- 
que, 


NAVIONS; 65 available from $4200. 1948 
Ryan, #4439F, has 363 hours. Gyro. Two 
radios. ADF. All bulletins. Beautiful 
$6950. Also, 1949, =4054KF, with 205 en- 
gine. 150 hours. New. $9000. Make offer 
Apply, Powers & George. Aircraft Brok- 
ers, 475 5th Ave., New York, N. Y.; or, 505 
Irvay, Dallas, Tex. 


PIPER 


CUB! J-3. 75 HP. engine. Looks and 
like new. Mauk's Airpark, Blackwell, 
a 


CLIPPERS: 9 available. Standard Au- 
gust 1949, =5073HF, has only 62 hours 
New. $2250. Also, others fully equ : 
Inquire, Powers & George, Aircraft west 
ers, 475 5th Ave.. New York, N. Y.; or, 505 
N. Ervay, Dallas, Tex. 


SUPER Cruiser Float Plane: 5 available 
Corrosion proofed. =2385MF, has 375 
hours. Majored engine. Land gear. Skis 
Aeromatic and fixed propellers. Radio 
Bargain. $1500. Apply, Powers & George. 
oe Brokers, 475 5th Ave.. New York, 


AIRPLANES. Send for free list. World's 
largest stock personal & light commer- 
cial. Lowest prices. Domestic & Export 
We do everything except y for your 
lane. Be thrifty in 1950! Dealers write 
or Dealer discount setup. Vest Aircraft 
Co., Wholesale, Field & Offices, Box 38 
Capitol Hil! Sta.. Denver. Colo 
FLYERS! Send today for the latest ts- 
sue of “Wind-Socky.” The midwest's 
leading new and used Aircraft Publica- 
tion argains! Pictures! and the latest 
Aviation News Published monthly! 
Yearly subscription $2.00 25c per copy 
Box 683, Cedar Rapids, Ia. _ 
FOR “Overall” buys, C-47s, C-46s, Am- 
phibians, Personal Ajircraft. contact 
Overall Aircraft Sales, 13610 S. Central 
Ave., Los Angeles 2, Calif 


AIRPLANES WANTED 


WANTED to buy good late model Navions 
and Bonanzas. Give full particulars, 
serial number, hours, and extra equip- 
ment. Northern Air Service, Kent Coun- 
ty Airport, Grand Rapids, Mich 
AERONCA Champions, ood, bad, 
wrecked, salvaged Hoadley, Bloom - 
ington, Ind 

1947 STINSON. Give full details first 
letter. Oscar Curtis, Rt. 2, Alliance, Nebr 
POWERS & George. Aircraft Brokers, of 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; and, 
505 North Ervay, Dallas, Texas, have pur- 
chasers for all types of aircraft No 
charge for listing your ship for sale. Write 
for details, describing your airplane 


Y.; or, 505 N. Ervay, Dallas, Tex GOOD, late, side by side, prefer Cessna, 
also Floats. Harold Snow, R-5 Auburn, 
REPUBLIC Maine 
SEABEES: 45 available. *6789KF, Serial PARTS & ACCESSORIES 
=971, has 290 hours. All latest improve- 
ments All bulletins. Flies well. Top NEW Stearman Wings. center sections, 
condition No corrosion Exceptiona tires, etc. Very large stock. Compare 
2225. Inquire, Powers & George, Air- rices before buying. D & S Industries 


craft Brokers, 475 5th Ave.. New York, 
N. Y.; or, 505 N. Ervay, Dallas, Tex. 


281595F, has only 137 

Primary blind Gyro 
Exceptional $950 


Aircraft Brokers, 
505 N 


85'S: 7 available 
hours. Aeromatic 
Radio. Relicensed 
Apply, Powers & George 
475 5th Ave.. New York, N. Y.; or 
Ervay, Dallas, Tex 


125°S: 29 available from $1500. Globe. 
=3882KF, has 142 hours Aeromatic 
Spinner Extra instruments Radio 
Landing lights. All bulletins. Beautiful 
$1800. Also, Temco, =79271F. delivered 
June 1948. 226 hours. New engine. Aero- 
matic. Extra instruments. Radic Can- 
vas cover. Relicensed. Excellent. Bar- 
gain. $2350. Inquire, Powers & George 


Aircraft Brokers, 475 5th Ave.. New York 
N. Y.; or, 505 N. Ervay, Dallas, Tex 


VELTEE 
BT13A. All metal, just licensed excellent 
condition, $750.00 De Angelo, Box 
326, Lansing, Ohio 

STINSON 
STINSON Voyager 


purchased new Dec 


1946. always hangared, relicensed to Jan- 
uary 1951, model 108-1, directional com- 
pass, ball-bank, sensitive altimeter, 8 day 
clock, flares, two way radio. new prop 
perfect condition. will deliver at no 
charge. First offer of $2,000 or over. Nor- 


man Dreyer, Pontiac, ll 


ox 1165, York, Pa. 
AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


a 8 AERIAL Camera new, $185.00; Astro 

ompasses (New) $12.50. Model “G" New 
C omputer $7.50 Fairchi ld (surplus) Sex- 
tant $12.50; New Taylor Barometer $9.00 
New D-12 Magnetic Compass, $150.00 
value, only $12.95: New improved E-6B 
Computer $10.00 Weems Navigation 
Plotter $2.00: AAF-type A-2 Computer 
£2 Air Force Computer 50c American 
Airlines Computer $5.00; High Speed 
Model $6.00: Weems Second Setting wrist 
watch $43.75. ‘(Free catalog Pan Amer- 
ican Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura 
Bivd., N. Hollywood, Calif 


BATTERIES & Tires, brand new for all 
types aircraft. Bargains. Send for free 
list Flying Equipment Co. 1641-5 W 
Wolfram St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Il 
US.AF., Civil Air Patrol, Flying Clubs 
Private Pilots, send for free catalog of in- 
signia, uniforms. Federal Supply, 135-F 
Henry St.. New York 2. N.Y 

HELMETS, A-11, AAF kidskin leather 
with sponge rubber earcups, $3.45; ANH- 
15 tan cloth sponge rubber earcups 
$100. Send for free list. Flying Equip- 
ment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St.. Dept 
FP, Chicago 13, Il 
X-COUNTRY Plotting 
dials, no slides, no bulk. Direct-reading 
single transparent unit give most in- 
formation for least effort! With instruc- 
tions, $1.00. Tech-Aero Products Co., 431 
N. Sparks St., Burbank, Calif 


made easy No 


SUNGLASSES. Air Force type. New large 
Meniscus polished lenses. Gold plated 


frames, — with leatherette carry- 
ing case oney back guarantee. Onl 
$1.10 ea. Special discount 20% lots of 


Postage prepaid when payment 
RAF. Mfg. Co., 7009 
FY-6, Chicago, Il. 


or more 
accompanies order 
N. Glenwood, Dept 
C.O.D.'s accepted 


SPECIAL! For limited time only. Gen- 
uine Navy Intermediate Flight Jackets 
New Finest dark brown Goatskin 
leather. Bi-Swing back, Rayon lined, 150 
count. Large Mouton fur collar, zippered 
front, two patch pockets, one inside snap 
vocket. elastic knit waistband and wrist- 
ets. Sizes 34 to 46. Only $2995. Money 
back guarantee. Write for Dealer's dis- 
count. Flying Equipment Co. 1641-5 W. 
Wolfram St.. Dept. F. Chicago 13. Tl 


E6B COMPUTER, like new, plastic $4.25 
or metal $6.75 in leather holder; E6B 
Manual! $250; Warner Computer-Plotter 
$3.00, Computer only $2.00, new. Safety 
Belts $150. Send for free list of many 
items. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 

Wolfram St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Tl 

GENUINE issue Navy Intermediate Goat- 
skin Plight Jacket tvery feature identi- 
cal to original All sizes, only $25.00 ea 
A-2 AAF Horsehide r Jacket, all sizes, 
$17.75. A-2 with Fur Collar, $18.75. A-2 
Horse-hide Jacket with 2 way pockets, 
only $18.75. Same Jacket with Fur Col- 
lar, $1975. B-15A Type Jackets. close- 
out, only $7.50 ea. ‘write for free illus- 
trated folder, also quantity discounts.) 
Postage prepaid when payment 
yanies order. C.O.D's accepted 
Mfg. Co., 7009 N. Glenwood, Dept. FY-6, 
Chicago, Tl. Money back guarantee 


INSTRUMENTS Pioneer Turn and 
Banks $795; Rate of Climbs $7.95; Cylin- 
der Head Temperatures $7.95; B-16 Com- 
passes $5.95; Directional Gyros $19.95; 
Artificial Horizons $1795; Manifold Pres- 
sures $5.95; Suction Gauges $2.95. Head- 


sets $1.45; Hand Microphones $1.45. Pay- 
ment with order. Gaare Supply, Box 
1377, Vernon, Tex 
IVSTRUCTION 

PILOTS, supplement your training. Or- 
der ‘Ground Instructor” $3.00 and 
Ground Instructors’ Rating” $3.00 or 
both for $5.00; Examinations included 
These books by “Zweng”™ prepare you for 


increased earning power. Pan American 


Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura 
Rivd Hollywood. Calif 

YOU can design your own dream air- 
New simplified Home Study 
Sourse. Free details. Airplane Design 
Corp., Dept. F, Box 972, Seattle 11, Wash 
AIR Force needs officers, technicians 


pilots. Train with pay. Excellent careers 
igh salaries Prepare at home for en- 
trance examinations. Home-study in- 
structions with Practice Tests, $3.25 
Cramwell Publications Alr Institute 


Adams, Mass 
BUILD, Fiy-Bullet Raceplane. Fast, low- 
winged Lightplane Blueprints, $2.00 


Corbcraft, 80 Maxwell, Rochester 11, N.Y 
BOOKS 


NAVIGATOR Rating Examinations in- 
cluded in New Aeronautical Navigation 
by Charles A. Zweng $300: Pairchild 
Surplus (electrical averager) Sextant 
£1500 Pan American Navigation Serv- 
sce. 12021-8 Ventura Blvd. N. Hollywood 
Calif 


SOARING. Sport flying at its best. Learn 
what it offers vou' Send $100 for the 
booklet “Soaring in America” and two 
copies of “Soaring the magazine of 
n otorless flight Act today! Soaring 
ociety of America Weston. Mass 
OMNIRANGE (now ready’ First Edition 
Flying the Omnirange by 


Charles A. Zweng, Deluxe limited edition 
only $4.00 postpaid or COD. Pan Amer 
ican Navigation Service 12021-8 Ventura 


Calif 


Bivd. N 


Hollywood 
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CIVIL Air Regulations for Pilots. Vest 
Pocket edition of up-to-date Pilot Cer- 
tification, Physical standards, General 
Operation rules, Air Traffic rules, and 
Accident rules. Indexed. A “Must Book” 
for Private Pilots and Students. 72 pages, 
send 35 cents in coin to Ross Publica- 
tions, Box 2092, Arlington 4, Va. Quantity 
price on application i 
FAMOUS Aviation Quiz Books by 
“Zweng” prepare you for your ratings. 
These outstanding texts lead the field: 
frequent revisions protect you, and the 
latest authentic “multiple choice and map 
Examinations” are included with im- 
portant new material not available else- 
where, in each book without charge. Why 
take a chance—ask for Zweng Aviation 
Books, there is one for each rating viz.: 
Flight Instructor $3.50; Aeronautical 
Training «Commercial and Private rat- 
ing) $350; Radio & Instrument Flying 
$4.00; Instrument Flying (Weems & 
Zweng) DeLuxe $4.50; Airline Transport 
Pilot $4.00; Aircraft Dispatcher $4.00; 
Flight Engineer $4.00; Link Instructor 
Rating $4.00; Parachute Technician Rat- 
ing $3.00; Meteorology for Airmen $3.00; 
Practical Manual of the E-6B $2.50; Pri- 
vate Pilot Examination $1.00; New Civil 
Air Regulations Manual $1.00; Aircraft 
and Engine Mechanic including Hydrau- 
lics weight & balance two books in one 
$3.00; Airport Operation and Manage- 
ment $4.50; Zweng Aviation Dictionary 
$6.00; “Flight Instructor Oral Examina- 
tion” (new) prepares for the difficult 
“oral” test, $1.00; Electronic Navigation 
(Orman) $4.50; Leading Airline Execu- 
tives and Pilots owe their success to 
early training with Zweng texts. ‘Free 
Catalog.) Pan American Navigation Serv- 
ice, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, 
Calif 
GUARANTEED: Ross Guaranteed Ques- 
tionnaires are available for all CA 
ratings. They carry a full money back 
guarantee if you fail to pass your exams 
Ross Questionnaires have been used by 
thousands of Pilots, Mechanics and In- 
structors with success. The frequent re- 
visions insure your obtaining the very 
latest material. With a Ross Guaranteed 
Questionnaire you save time, effort, and 
money. Order direct or from your nearest 
Dealer. “Engine Mechanic $3.00"; “Air- 
craft Mechanic $3.00"; Both for $5.00; 
“Commercial Pilot $4.00"; “Flight In- 
structor $4.00"; “Instrument Rating 
$4.00": “Meteorology Instructor $2.50"; 
“Navigation Instructor $2.50"; “Aircraft 
Instructor $250"; “Engine Instructor 
$2.50"; “C.A.R. Instructor $2.50"; “Fun- 
damentals of Instruction $1.00"; “As a 
Special offer the complete set of the 
above Questionnaires are priced at only 
$15.00". Ross Guaranteed Questionnaires 
are the only books available that include 
the same Navigation and/or Weather 
maps that are used by C.A.A. on the 
exams. Free Folder on request. Orders 
sent Postpaid or C.O.D. Ross Aero Pub- 
lishers, Dept. 1-F, Administration Bldg., 
Commercial Airport, Tulsa, Okla 
STUDENTS, Mechanics, Flight Engi- 
neers: AMQ@ ‘Aero Mechanics’ Question- 
naire) by Ralph Rice is again available 
in a greatly enlarged and completely re- 
vised edition. 2300 multiple-choice ques- 
tions with answers and explanatory notes 
covering all phases of Aircraft and En- 
ine Mechanics including Power Plants, 
arburetion, Lubrication, Propellers, 
Electricity, Woodwork, Dope and Fabric, 
Sheet Metal, Welding, Rigging ‘includ- 
ing solved weight and balance problems) 
Hydraulics and Civil Air Regulations 
based on current issues. $398, postpaid, 
or C.O.D. plus postage. Address: Paxon 
Publications Box 479 Lawrence, Kan 
WING TIPS for Cross-Country Flying 
The new book, in non-technical lan- 
guage, explaining the little things that 
make cross-country navigation easy and 
safe, such as checking landmarks, weath- 
er, and special problems encountered in 
various parts of the country. Written by 
a pilot for pilots. $1.00 cash or COD 
= charges Money back guarantee 
angar Flying, Dept. 1N6, 112 E. Grove, 


Bloomington, Il. Clip this 


FLYING 

NEW Book “Flying The Omnirange” by 
C. A. Zweng tells and shows you how 
to fly the new Omnirange stations now 
being established by C.A.A. Pully illus- 
trated, easily understood. Deluxe edition 
only $4.00 postpaid or C.O.D. Send check 
or money order. Dept. B, Weems System 
of Navigation, Annapolis, Maryland 


HELP WANTED 


ALASKA. Last Great American Frontier 
$1.00 brings 1950 Copyrighted Directory 
& Government Map free. Big Construc- 
tion Projects; Fishing; Mining; Aviation; 
Hunting-Pishing-Game rules; Fur-Farm- 
ing; Lumber; Live Stock; Agriculture 
Homestead Land & Highway information. 
Listing firms hiring. Application form. 
Alaska Opportunists, P.O. Box 883-F, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


INTERESTED in Latin American & For- 
eign employment? $1.00 brings 1950 
Copyrighted “Foreign Service Directory.” 
World Wide Listings in Constructions; 
Oil; Mining; Aviation; Steamships; Man- 
ufacturers; Transportation; xporters, 
Importers. Hot List Firms Hiring. How- 
When-Where to apply. Application form 
free. Global Reports, P: Box 883-F, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


GOOD paying jobs now open. Pilots, A. 
& E. Mechanics, Flight and Ground Per- 
sonnel, Factory Workers, Construction, 
etc. We'll rush confidential reports on 
who to contact for best opportunities at 
home and abroad. Includes best avail- 
able Domestic, South American, Alaskan 
and Foreign reports and one year reg- 
istration and advisory service. Crop 
Dusting opportunities included on re- 
quest. All for only $2.00. Rush Air Mail 
letter for latest reports or Telegraph your 
name and address and we'll send C.O.D. 
Why take a chance? We are the only or- 
ganization that gives 30 day guarantee of 
satisfaction or money back. ‘Note to Em- 
yloyers: Contact us for free use of our 
arge registration of skilled and unskilled 
personnel of all types. Many employers 
use this service to obtain all of their per- 
sonnel.) We get results. Research Serv- 
ices. International Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo 


FOREIGN Employment. Construction 
Men ‘Building Trades, Mechanics, Help- 
ers. Office Men. Good workers inter- 
ested in Foreign Development Projects 
Pipe Lines, Dams, Power Plants. Road- 
ways, Shipping, Oil Refineries, etc. Trans- 
portation and quarters furnished; High 
Wages. Listings of firms actively work- 
ing on propects in Arabia, Persian Gulf 
Africa, Alaska, Canada, South America, 
Europe, etc. Send $1.00 for Foreign Con- 
struction Compendium and Application 
forms. Foreign Service Bureau, Dept 
FL6, (Employment) P.O. Box 295, Metu- 
chen, N. J 


OVERSEAS & Domestic Jobs. $1.00 brings 
original Construction Bulletin 
“World Wide” Projects. Contractor & Job 
Location. How-When-Where to apply & 
Application Forms. Global Reports, P.O 
Box 883-FX, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


“142,000 AVIATION Jobs” official fore- 
cast! Now, for immediate opportunities, 
we will rush you: Confidential reports 
covering over 75 aviation job-openings 
‘domestic, foreign) listed by employment 
agencies, manufacturers, airlines. Sal- 
aries! Qualifications! Where to apply! 
(Important! You may register without 
charge with the 12 licensed Employment 
Agencies on our nation-wide list, from 
which many aviation employers are now 
obtaining their personnel.) $1.45. Lists 
of companies to contact for high-paying 
jobs: 159 Airlines ‘including Alaskan, 
South American, Foreign, Non-sched- 
uled): 82 Aircraft and accessory manu- 
facturers, $1.25. 6,000 word Survey of Air- 
line Employment, revealing many little- 
known opportunities for men, women, 
skilled, unskilled, $1.25. Limited time of- 

3 for $2.00, postpaid ($2.33 

Money back guarantee. In- 
cludes Free! “Foreign Opportunities Re- 
port.” Christopher Publications, Dept 
CG-6, Holtsville, N.Y 


PRINTED IN USA 


June, 1950 
WANTED Stress Analyst. Want man 
with 3 to 5 years experience, CAA re- 
uirements preferably, on light airplanes. 
tate training, experience and salary re- 
uired. Please reply to Helio Aircraft 


orp., Box 126, Norwood, Mass 


PILOTS. We can help you find the right 
job. Send for our application blank. No 
registration fee. Pilots Employment 
Agency, Box 152F-6, Whippany, N 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MEL. & 
DC3, B25, 
1015 


EXECUTIVE Pilot. S.EL.., 
SES., 4000 hrs. Specialty 
Twin-Beech & Seabee. Hamilton, 
Division St., Porterville, Calif. 
YOUNG Married Veteran, Licensed Pilot, 
3 vears College, desires part ownership 
with reputable growing Airport or Sea- 
plane Base operation. Willing to invest 
$10,000.00. All offers considered. Box 
657, c/o FLYING 


PATENTS 


INVENTORS. When you are satisfied 
that you have invented something of 
value, write me, without obligation, for 
information as to what steps you should 
take to secure a Patent. Write Patrick 
D. Beavers ‘formerly Randolph & Beav- 
ers), Registered Patent Attorney, 912 Co- 
lumbian Bldg.. Washington 1, Cc 


INVENTORS. Without obligation, write 
for information explaining the steps you 
should take to secure a Patent on your 
invention. John N. Randolph, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 218 Columbian Bldg., 
Washingon 1, D.C 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAUTIFUL 2%"x3%" colored photo 
and Photo-plan of Wittmans “Buster” 
$1.00. Aero Research Laboratories, 2504 
W. Cherry St.. Milwaukee, Wis 


VACATION in Montana, the Dude Ranch 
way. Air strip on Ranch. West's finest 
trout fishing. Excellent family accom- 
modations. Write for folder Watkins- 
Creek Ranch. West Yellowstone, Mont 


PARACHUTE Jumpers Attention! If you 
have made at least one voluntary para- 
chute jump, you are eligible for member- 
ship in the International Volunteer Para- 
chutists Ass'n, Inc. For details write 
International Volunteer Parachutists 
Ass'n. Inc., Headquarters, 2823 E. Spring 
St.. Long Beach 6, Calif 


“NEW Airport Equipment for sale.” Erie 
figures 2125 and 2140 aviation pits, 25 and 
40 GPM. respectively complete with 
meter, hose and air eliminator together 
with submerged turbine pumps of like 
capacities with \ H.P. and 1 HP. explo- 
sion proof single phase motors and wa- 
ter separators. Reasonable. Box 658, c/o 
FLYING 


AIRCRAFT Photographs. Sample photo 
and illustrated 52-page catalog listing 
nearly 5000 aircraft from World War I 
and II, 25c. Aeroplane Photo Supply 
Box 195, Toronto, Canada 


PILOT'S Pencil. Sectional Mileage Scale 
on high quality mechanical pencil. 98c 
With chain, $1.10. Quantity discount 
Satisfaction or money refunded Ace 
Specialties, 435-A Market St.. Blooms- 
burg. Pa 


NEW Aeronautical Reference Directory 
of Airlines, Manufacturers, etc. 25c. DE 
Drum, Aeronautical Publications, Box 
502, Stroudsburg, Pa 


SONGWRITERS needed. For free de- 
tails write: Merit Music Co., 1538's N 
Wilcox, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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If you ever expect to get into aviation, the best 


time is now while there is such an extraordinary 


demand for Spartan graduates. You can pre- 


4 

4 


pare yourself for steady advancement in avia- 


tion in from 6 to 21 months — depending on ; 


the course you take. The most successful grad- 4 


uate is the one who knows more than one 
phase of aviation. 
Get your training at Spartan, the school that 


teaches all the most important phases of aviation. 


Spartan has 8 schools and the College of Engi- 
neering, teaching a total of 25 courses. Study at 
Spartan where you can get all your training at 
one school. You will not need more than Spar- 


tan training — you cannot afford to take less. 


The New Spartan Multi-Engine Maintenance Me- 
chanic and Flight Engineer Course fills a serious 
need by supplying men of increased training and 
knowledge of the operation of large, complex air- 


craft. Write for Special Folder. Write for complete information — 


without obligation — on the phase of 
aviation in which you are interested 


Maxwell W. Balfour, Director 
Spartan School of Aeronautics Dept F 60 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


You are invited to visit Spartan and see for 
yourself the enormous amount of equipment 
and facilities. Then compare what you have 
seen at any other school — anywhere. 


Nome——— 


City 


Flight Instruments ) Flight Engineer 
Mechanics Aeroncutical Engineering 
l= Radio Airline Maintenance Engineering 
Meteorology Management ond Operations 
Sporton is approved for tra ning under the G Bill of Rights 


SCHOOL of AERONAUTICS 


W. BALFOUR DIRECTOR 
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COLLEGE of EWCINEERING | 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA : : 


NAVION UTILITY 205 


Big —Rugged—Fast—Easy-to-Fly Safely—A Navion through and through 


HERE'S THE MOST terrific value in aviation today cost. It features the same all-metal ruggedness as 
...a tough ‘n rugged 205 horsepower Navion for more expensive models the same safety and 
only $9485. A complete, well equipped plane, ease-ot-flying...the same VHF radio... the same 
built for hard work. It’s especially designed for kind of sensational performance on short, rough 
business men, ranchers, contractors, oi] men, start or muddy fields plus large cargo space and 
mail route operators and others who want mod- greater payload. If an “air workhorse” can help 
ern, safe, fast air transportation at minimum you in vour business, see the Vavion Utility 205! 


NO OTHER PLANE COMBINES SO MANY FEATURES SO \ "LL 
IT’S EASY FOR ANYONE TO FLY A NAVION SAFELY! AND THERE'S A NAVION FOR EVERYONE! 


tad 
< NAVION UTILITY 205 be res the NAVION DELUXE 205. “ew, refined 1950 NAVION SUPER 260 on ¥-powercd 
proven Va airframe hp et sate-fl ) ( onest 0 
Continental engine. bu ped with Ir hree ew cok 12407 


tanks, SS cu. Tl. cure mys Nw 


Keely on Kyan RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY, 106 LINDBERGH FIELD, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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